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From the Close 


This issue of The Cathedral Age will be distributed at the general convention of our Episcopal Church in Detroit. Accord- 
ingly I am taking this opportunity to say something about Washington Cathedral which may interpret its place and meaning 
to representative members of our church from many parts of the country. 

The Cathedral began as the dream of a group of laymen of Washington in 1891 and they secured the charter from 
Congress. That was four years before the setting apart of the Diocese of Washington in 1895, Bishop Satterlee, with great 
courage and in the face of many difficulties, secured the wonderful site of 57 acres in 1898. The foundation stone was laid 
in 1907. Daily services have been going on constantly since the completion of the Bethlehem Chapel, beneath the great choir, 
in 1912, 

The founders may have had in mind a partial fulfillment of the idea of L’Enfant, the architect of the Federal City, that it 
should include “a church for national purposes.” More certainly the founders were guided by our inheritance from the Church 
of England and is such precedents as St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey in London. The dream could only have 
been born in the minds of those who had “the cathedral idea” in their inheritance, the idea of a great church which in itself 
would witness for God in the capital city of a nation and in which the needs and hurts and aspirations of a nation could be 
lifted up to God. But it took courage for the representatives of a church which has never included more than a small propor- 
tion of this nation in its membership to cherish such a dream. 

In any case, they planned with great daring. On a magnificent location they projected a church of majestic size and of 
outstanding beauty. The building accomplished in the first fifty years has provided a seating capacity for three thousand 
people. When the construction now contracted for is completed during the next three or four years all of the foundations 
and the three lovely crypt chapels, the choir, the two transepts, four bays of the nave (though not to their full height) and 
the great central tower rising 150 feet above the roof peak will have been completed save for some of the detailed carving 
and marble flooring. There will then remain to be built the upper portions of the uncompleted bays of the nave, five addi- 
tional bays and the west front with its two lofty towers. These additions will provide a total seating capacity of six thousand. 

The unfinished Cathedral is of such majesty and beauty that it has already gained for itself a unique place in Washington 
and in our nation. The weekly average of visitors from all parts of our country is 5,000. There are some 1,500 worshippers 
on a normal Sunday. On great occasions such as Christmas Eve or Easter and at other special services the Cathedral is filled, 
with hundreds standing. Television has carried special services to all parts of the United States. The Cathedral is frequently 
chosen as the suitable place for services of national significance or outreach, such as the national convention of the Red 
Cross or the annual service of the national Y. W. C. A., the funeral of a chief justice or some other distinguished public 
servant. It has offered hospitality to other great communions, to various bodies of Orthodoxy, to Methodists and Lutherans 
and Presbyterians. 

Those of us who are responsible for the upbuilding and the use and witness and service of Washington Cathedral rejoice 
that the dream of those who went before has already been so greatly fulfilled. We believe that our whole Episcopal Church 
should rejoice with us and share our pride in the fact that our church has been privileged to create such a place of witness 
in our capital. 

How has so much been accomplished? Of course millions of dollars have gone into construction. Hundreds of thousands 
go annually into maintenance and ministry and music and service. The Cathedral has no settled congregation or member- 
ship. It is literally a House of Prayer for all people. It serves as the cathedral of the small Diocese of Washington, but 
the Diocese of Washington does not own it or govern it or contribute to it officially, though people of Washington, of our own 
church and of other churches, give generously every year to our sustaining fund. The Episcopal Church does not own it. 
It is not officially the “National Cathedral” of our church. No funds of the Episcopal Church have helped to build it or 
maintain it. We do not ask that they should. Nonetheless it is a gift of our church to our nation. 

So much of the dream has come true simply because those who have been possessed by the great dream have shared it 
with others. Through the years gifts and bequests, large and small, sought and unsought, have come to help embody the 
dream. Naturally those of us who bear this great responsibility as a trust hope and pray that others may be possessed by the 
dream and help it to come true. Even more we hope and pray that God will accept all that we build and do here and use 
it for the cleansing and uplifting and redeeming of our nation. 

To whom does Washington Cathedral belong? It belongs in strict law to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation, 
of which the bishop of Washington is by charter provision the president. The trustees, called the chapter, are a self-perpetuat- 
ing body of clergy and lay men and lay women not restricted to the city or Diocese of Washington. But a great public build- 
ing does not belong simply to those who hold legal title to it. The National Gallery of Art is the common possession of the 
American people; it is for all who enjoy its beauties. So Washington Cathedral belongs to all who take possession of it by 
worshipping here and to all who are taken up into its purposes. We mean to build and use it in such a spirit that an ever 
increasing number of Americans will be proud to claim it as their Cathedral in the nation’s capital. 
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at THE John Taylor & Co., Loughborough, England, Ronald Edwards and Sidney Waldram prepare to tune a 1,120 pound 
bell, the first of the 53-bell carillon for the central tower. 


“And I, if I be lifted up... 


will draw all men unto me’ 


—hy H. 


HE MOST DRAMATIC and exciting event in fifty years 

of building Washington Cathedral will occur 

next spring when the central tower starts to rise 
above the roof line of the choir and transepts. This 
central tower, lifted “To God’s Glory in the Highest,” 
will crown Washington Cathedral in the same way the 
majestic dome crowns the Capitol building. To the 
ground observer, it will appear as though the workmen 
on the South Transept can not stop building and keep 
reaching higher to continue their work. The tower will 
rise twice as high above the ground as the present peak 
of the North Transept roof. This tower, atop Mount 
St. Alban, will be one of the outstanding landmarks of 
the city and one of the most notable in our nation. 
There have been other bold ventures in the building of 
the Cathedral but this particular construction will be the 
most visible sign of building in its entire history. In 
some distant year, the western towers, finding their glory 


Richard Feller is Clerk of the Works at Washington Cathedral. 
5 


T. Feller 


in the west facade, will be raised up, but not to the 
dominating height of the central tower. 

The Gloria in Excelsis Central Tower, rising 300 feet 
above ground level, will be a compelling symbol of God’s 
strength and a people’s faith. Its height will be greater 
than the height of any central tower of the great medi- 
eval cathedrals, for the tallest is that of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral: 268 feet. The tower of Canterbury Cathedral, 
sometimes referred to as the “Queen of Christendom,” 
rises only 250 feet above the ground. The only cathedral 
tower in the world taller than this will be the tower of 
the contemporary Cathedral of Liverpool, England. 


Carillon and Bells 


The central tower will be unique among cathedral 
towers in that it will embrace both a great carillon and 


superb ring of ten bells. The carillon is the munificent 
(continued on page 6) 
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gift, made many years ago, of Miss Bessie J. Kibbey. 
The 53 bells, clavier, and supporting structure are being 
cast and made by John Taylor & Company of Lough- 
borough, England, one of the world’s great producers of 
carillons. The largest or Bourdon bell, will weigh some 
24,000 pounds and have a bell diameter of eight feet, 
eight inches. In contrast, the smallest bell will weigh 
15 pounds and be only seven inches in diameter. The 
total weight of the bells and steel structure to support 
them will be approximately 200,000 pounds. So as to 
be better heard about the Cathedral Close, the carillon 
will be located in the lowest portion of the tower above 
the ridge lines of the adjacent roofs. The carillonneur’s 
clavier will be located in the center of the carillon, where 
the striking of the bells can be most gentle and sensitive. 
The Bourdon bell will be equipped with an automatic 
tolling device so it can be used on state occasions, or for 
the tolling of a funeral service, one of the smaller bells 
will also be equipped for tolling so it can be used as a 
“call bell” before the organ prelude of a service. 

The ring of ten bells, to be furnished by the ancient 
Whitechapel Bell Foundry of London, will peal out its 
wild and joyous notes on occasions of celebration. Such 
bells are rung by a band of ringers, each pulling his rope 
in a mathematical succession. Change ringing, has long 
been enjoyed in England. A band of our St. Albans 
boys will be taught how to ring these bells. The heaviest 
or Tenor bell of this peal will weigh 3,400 pounds. 

There will be a communication system installed be- 
tween the keyboard of the Great Organ, the carillon- 
neur’s cabin, and the bell ringers’ chamber. The bell 
ringers’ chamber will be on the floor above that of the 
carillon, and between this room and the swinging bells 
above there will be a six foot sound-deadening chamber. 
Traditionally, such a ring of bells is installed in a 
rather compact arrangement so that the swing of one 
bell counteracts the swinging thrust of another. In the 
case of this tower, it is unusual but necessary that these 
Whitechapel bells be set in a perfect circle. The circle is 
necessary because there will be a hatchway in each 
floor through which any of the bells of the carillon could 
be removed if necessary in the future. 

The George A. Fuller Company expects to complete 
the major stone work of the South Transept by the end 
of this year. Once the masons reach the level above the 
roof lines, the construction schedule calls for the stone- 
work to rise one foot per day, with a completion date 
in early 1964. 


Architectural Design 


This soaring central tower will rest on the four great 
piers at the intersection of the choir-nave axis and north- 
south axis of the transepts. The bases of these columns, 
each 27 feet in diameter, can be seen in St. Joseph of 
Arimathea Chapel. The four identical faces of the 
tower will express the architect’s conviction that the ex- 
terior must reflect the interior use. So, essentially there 
will be five levels of development as the eye moves 
upward. As designed by the architect, the lowest level, of 
solid masonry, is at the intersection of the roof lines. 
The next level has solid buttresses at the corners, and 
in each facade there are three traceried openings for the 
emission of the carillon music. The next stage, or bell 
ringers level, brings a definite transition in the design. 
It is again rather solid but ornamented with rich balus- 
trades and wall panels around the chamber. Here there 
are again three distinct panels continuing the upward 
Gothic growth. The next stage will be that of lofty 
openings filled with lead covered wood louvres. This is 
the level containing the ringing peal. The final stage of 
design is that of the intricate and beautiful profusion 
of Gothic arches, tracery, canopies, mouldings, crockets 
and finials, and surmounted by the four magnificent, 
great pinnacles at each corner centered over the columns 
beneath. Between each great corner pinnacle there are 
two intermediate pinnacles and six smaller ones, all 
lending grace, dignity and scale to this feature. 

The very word tower is a simple but noble word sug- 
gesting great size, loftiness and elevation. It sounds 
like the object it represents; it has inherent dignity and 
strength. Its use is as old as the human race. Towers 
always have been built to enable men to see farther, to 
have visual command over large areas of space. The 
Bible speaks of towers in vineyards and gardens. Archae- 
ologists agree that towers have been erected from earliest 
ages for the purposes of religion—for idealistic as well 
as utilitarian uses. The spiritual motif for building a 
tower is found in an essential doctrine of Christianity— 
the promise of Resurrection. 

This Gloria in Excelsis Central Tower will be a beauti- 
ful and commanding witness for Christ in the nation’s 
capital, and its four surmounting pinnacles will be as 
fingers pointing heavenward compelling all to remember 
that we continue to offer Glory to God in the Highest. 
This tower will sing in both architecture and music. 
Is it too much to believe that Architect Philip Hubert 
Frohman has created, and we are building in this age, 
one of the architectural masterpieces of the world? 
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BUILDING a chapel in the Cameroons Village of Batouri, 1960. 


Uperation Crossroads Africa 1Sb1 


“sounp factual knowledge is required... . 


OLAR TOPEES, mosquito nets, sleeping bags, and 
shots were distributed; there was conversation and 
camaraderie; last-minute telephoning to friends 

and parents; and after a week of intensive orientation 
here on the Close, 200 Africa Crossroaders were off 
again, on their way to projects in Ghana, Togo, Kenya, 
Senegal, Dahomey, Nigeria, Cameroons, the Ivory Coast 
and 10 other African countries. 

The 200 had come from all over the United States 
and Canada, college students sufficiently concerned 
about Africa to want to devote an entire summer to 
working there with Africans, working harder perhaps 
than they ever had before. 


(continued on page 9) 





BISHOP DUN discusses the project with interest. 


aBovE: G. Mennen Williams, assistant secretary of state 


BELOW: “conversati 


MIss LEE, principal of NCS, welcomes the students. 


EVEN a reception provides opportunity for discussion. 
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tnd camaraderie.” 
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¢ Bureau of African Affairs, addresses the Crossroaders. 


DR. ROBINSON conducts a study session outdoors. 


During the week between the students’ arrival as in- 
dividuals and their departure as the unified working 
core of Operation Crossroads Africa 1961 Founders 
Hall, the new academic building of the National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls, was conference headquarters. 
Meals for all were provided in the N.C.S. dining room, 
and dormitory accommodations were made possible by 
pooling the resources of N.C.S., St. Albans School, and 
the College of Preachers. The Cathedral itself was the 
scene of the moving Commissioning Ceremony. 

A stated purpose of Operation Crossroads is “to 
demonstrate tangibly that we are able and willing to 
work together alongside our African friends.” Physical 
strength and a desire for international friendship are 
important to Crossroaders, but they are not enough. 
Considerable sound factual knowledge is also required, 
and the program of the orientation conference reflects 
this basic attitude. The students pay for the opportuni- 
ty to work in Africa. They contribute $900 of the 
$2,200 it costs to send each student. The balance is paid 
by Operations Crossroads. 

Just how does Operation Crossroads go about pre- 
paring two hundred American and Canadian college 
boys and girls for a summer of hard physical labor in 
Africa, a summer of increasing mutual understanding 
with Africans? One important aspect of the orienta- 
tion week involved looking back to previous Crossroads 
ventures, that of 1958 when 72 students participated, 
and that of 1960 when there were 204. A panel of for- 
mer Crossroaders presented the distillation of their ex- 
periences, and Harold Isaacs came down from MIT’s 
Center for International Studies to give practical advice 
based on his systematic evaluations of such projects. 


(continued on page 10) 





ABOVE: “intensive orientation” at the College of Preachers. BELow: “working harder perhaps than ever before.” 


Knowledgeable state department and embassy officials 
lectured on the African objectives and policies of Great 
Britain, France, the United States, and the United Na- 
tions. The Hunger of the World; Multi-Racial So- 
cieties in Africa; Health Protection; The Role of Busi- 
ness in Africa; Teaching Programs in West Africa; 
Progress of the African Woman: these and other perti- 
nent subjects were discussed by appropriate authorities. 
Each project group had sessions at which African 
leaders and students served as consultants. Sargent 
Shriver, G. Mennen Williams, William O. Douglas, 
and an assortment of ambassadors came to pay their re- 
spects and to give of their experience. 

Founder and guiding spirit of Operation Crossroads 
is the Rev. Dr. James H. Robinson, graduate of Lincoln 
University and Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City where he and Dean Sayre first became friends. 
Dr. Robinson is experienced at founding institutions. 
The Presbyterian Church of the Master, New York 
City, of which he is pastor, and the Morningside Com- 
munity Center, New York City, both owe their con- 
ception and much of their development to Dr. Robinson. 
Mrs. Robinson has been there too, aiding and abetting 
her husband in all his enterprises. She is officially his 
administrative assistant for Operation Crossroads. 





IS 1T JUST A WHISPER? 
When citizens in a republic 
discuss and understand the 
political issues and actively 
participate in the party of 
their choice, then their 
voice in government be- 
comes more than a whisper. 

The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, like many other com- 
panies, sponsors a bi- 
partisan course in Applied 
Citizenship to encourage 
employes to take an active 
part in public affairs. 


OW MUCH 


VOICE 
DOG) YOU 
AWS DIN 


COMERUNTEEM 


Already more than 1,500 
Edison people have volun- 
tarily taken these educa- 
tional courses devoted to 
the study of our political 
processes. Through such 
programs, which encourage 
participation at the precinct 
level, our citizens can give 
a greater effectiveness to 
our democratic form of 
government. 


DETROIT EDISON 


An Investor Owned 
Electric Light and Power Company 





A new concept of mission 


for our industrial age 
—hy Scott [. Paradise 


Detroit Industrial Mission exemplifies a new strategy of 
mission for our age as it carries the concern of the 
church direct to men at their place 


N THE pay of Pentecost there came a sound like 

C) the rush of a mighty wind, and tongues of flame 

appeared. Citizens of every nation in the known 

world were amazed to hear—each in his own language— 

the mighty works of God proclaimed. And at that 

moment, the birthday of the church, the Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise began. 

From that first day, century after century, the church 


has sent out its sons to foreign lands where they - 


preached the Gospel and established new churches in the 
farthest corners of the globe. We celebrate the mission- 
ary enterprise with hymns emphasizing that missions 
involve travel to far-away places; “From Greenland’s 


» 


“Wwe GO IN at lunch time with a sandwich. . 2 


of work... 


icy mountains, from India’s coral strand” and “Remem- 
ber all the people who live in far off lands.” We smile 
at the stereotyped image of the old-style missionary 
starting for darkest Africa wearing high-buttoned shoes, 
clutching a Bible in one hand and an umbrella in the 
other—and ending deliciously in a cannibal’s stew pot. 
We stand in wonder at the zeal of American mission- 
aries who even today risk their lives flying small air- 
planes into the remotest jungles of South America to 
bring the news of Jesus Christ to the Indians. 
Nineteen centuries of Christian missionary effort, 
from Paul the apostle’s first journey to the founding of 
Dr. Schweitzer’s hospital in Africa, have been based 





. PART OF A GROUP of people in a plant... 


upon essentially the same concept of mission. The first 
aspect of this traditional concept is geographical: the 
missionary leaves the Christian community in his home- 
land and travels to a foreign country in order to bring 
the Gospel to those who have never heard it. This 
process usually involves the missionary in a second aspect 
of the traditional concept, the linguistic: he must learn 
the language of the people to whom he carries the mes- 
sage; only when the scriptures are translated and the 
good news is preached in their native tongue can people 
hear, understand, and respond to the Word of God. 

The efforts of countless Christian missionaries labor- 
ing according to this concept of mission have reached 
their climax: an indigenous Christian church has been 
established in almost every country in the world. But 
now, when the task set by the old idea of mission stands 
at the point of completion, we are faced with the chal- 
lenge of a new kind of mission. The new kind of mission 
is not focused upon converting heathens and planting 
churches in far-off lands. Rather it must be focused 
upon the “new nations” springing up within the geo- 
graphical boundaries of our own country. These “new 
nations” are the giant universities, the great hospitals, 
the vast organizations of government, and the massive 
industries and business corporations that dominate big 
cities in America. These structures and institutions in- 
creasingly set the pattern not only of our American cul- 
ture, but they are rapidly emerging as dominant forces 
in the cultures of most countries around the world. 


a 


" 


which has very little relation to the group he knows at home.” 


They may be called “new” because they have reached 
their present size and form only within the last fifty 
years. They may be called “nations” because they share 
some of the essential characteristics of nations. We 
traditionally think of a nation as a group of people shar- 
ing a common language and a common tradition, being 
conscious of a certain unity of purpose, being organized 
around a definite center of power, and possessing a cer- 
tain self-sufficiency of independence of action. Some 
nations have more power than others; some are more 
self-sufficient than others. So, too, an industrial corpo- 
ration or a university consists of a group of people uni- 
fied around a common purpose; it builds up a common 
tradition and can develop into a center of great power 
and influence. 

Let us illustrate by looking at industry. Our big in- 
dustrial organizations are like nations first of all because 
they are centers of concentrated power. Large indus- 
tries—encompassing manufacturing plants, central of- 
fices, research facilities, sales organizations, labor unions, 
and advertising agencies—spread networklike across the 
continent. They dominate the lives of the tens of thou- 
sands of persons they employ. Some command loyalty, 
provide income and security, offer opportunity for ad- 
vancement and success—others, years of treadmill labor 
and the threat of unemployment. They have the power 
to make or break the lives of men within their domain. 


(continued on page 36) 


The Rev. Mr. Paradise is associate director of Detroit Industrial Mission. 





The National Cathedral Association 


of Eastern Michigan 


extends a cordial welcome to 


The 60th General Convention 


and Triennial Meeting 


of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. A. 


Detroit, Michigan 
September 17-29th, 1961 








A Proposed College 
of Church Musicians 


—hy Neill Phillips 


T PROBABLY is not necessary to tell the readers of The 
| cathedral Age that Washington Cathedral main- 

tains one of the greatest choirs of men and boys in 
the world. Paul Callaway, the director, and Richard 
Dirksen, the associate director, are nationally and inter- 
nationally known both as organists and as outstanding 
masters in choral and choir work. Over the years they 
have built up a superb choir, as well as the famous 
Cathedral Choral Society. In addition, under their direc- 
torship, Washington Cathedral is one of the few places 
where new church music is being composed and per- 
formed today. 


Besides the music at the regular services of the 
Cathedral, they present a Sunday afternoon musicale 
on the last Sunday of every month, and three outstand- 
ing Choral Society Concerts a year—fall, winter, spring. 
These Choral Society Concerts are exciting not only for 
the high quality of their music but also for the great 
crowds of rapt listeners who fill every inch of space 
in the Cathedral. Besides its appearances in the Wash- 
ington Cathedral, the choir frequently gives concerts in 
other places, as will be the case on September 18, 1961, 
when the choir will be heard at the general convention 
at Detroit. The Detroit appearance has been arranged 
and financed by the generous activity of the Michigan 
National Cathedral Association members. 

Thus our Cathedral music is heard personally by 
many thousands of people every year. In addition it 
reaches millions of people through the Christmas and 
Easter television broadcasts of the Cathedral services. 

Naturally, with music of such outstanding quality 
being made available to so many appreciative listeners, 
a great interest in the Cathedral choir has been built 
up. Musicians and music lovers have suggested that it 
would be of great benefit to church music all over the 








PAUL CALLAWAY, Cathedral organist and choirmaster. 


country if the Washington Cathedral could carry on 
some sort of training program for organists and choir 
directors. 

In 1953 a group of leading American church musi- 
cians and composers held a conference at the Wash- 
ington Cathedral College of Preachers and recom- 
mended to the Cathedral Chapter that a College of 
Church Musicians be established. 


The conference suggested a general plan, as follows: 
A permanent staff, headed by a clergyman with 
special interest in and aptitude for music, assisted 
by a church composer and teacher, and an organist 
with special skill and experience. A dozen fellows, 
to be in residence for specific terms. In addition, 
frequent refresher conferences in the field of church 
music, corresponding somewhat to the College of 
Preachers conferences. Such a school probably 
would have to develop slowly, starting out with 
perhaps only a single faculty member and a few 
fellows. To assure continuance, an endowment 
fund would have to be raised. 


(continued on page 38) 


Rear Adm. Neill Phillips, U. S. N. (Ret’d.), is president of the National Cathedral Association. 
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“Through the faculty..... To the students” 


The Church Society for College Work, now in its 26th year is a private society desig- 
nated a “cooperating agency” of the National Council, which seeks through pioneer and 
experimental projects to further the work of the church on the college and university campuses. 

Private financial contributions of friends who believe this work to be essential make pos- 
sible an adventurous ministry to faculty, graduate students, married students and foreign 
students. Projects are undertaken so that thee whole church might learn from those in the 
college and universities and contribute to the life of these communities. 

The offices of the Church Society for College Work are located at 3515 Woodley 
Road, N.W., Washington 16, D. C., executive director, the Rev. Jones B. Shannon. 


HEN A YOUNG MAN or woman enters his junior 

\ X / year in high school, the preparations for a col- 

lege education begin to reach a feverish pitch. 
This pitch is sustained for almost a full-year until the 
acceptance and rejection letters are sent out by the col- 
leges and universities. By about mid-May of a high 
school student’s senior year the decision of college and 
which college finally has been made. The deposits are 
sent in, and, with a sigh of relief that it’s over, the stu- 
dent and his parents look forward to high school gradu- 
ation and then to the September departure. 

The student arrives on campus equipped with his 
baggage from home—the wardrobe trunk, the tennis 
racket, the pictures of the family and the girl or boy 
friend, the principles which have been learned, and the 
faith in which he has been reared. 

Often the Christian faith which a student brings 
with him is unpacked at the beginning of the freshman 
year. The freshman goes to church regularly, follows 
the advice of his parents and clergy and makes himself 
known to the college chaplain or rector of the local 
church in the town. But, just as rapidly as the picture 
of the girl or boy friend from high school days is put 
back in the corner of the trunk and regarded as a child- 
ish infatuation, so too the student’s faith (or rather that 
to which the student had been raised) is casually tossed 
into the trunk. It, too, is a stage outgrown, child’s play, 
a remainder from childhood which is ready to be dis- 
carded. 

This picture is not necessarily a dismal one. A young 
man or woman needs and ought to have the opportunity 
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to raise questions about his faith. It is important that 
this be done in a setting in which he and his questions 
can be honestly heard and valued. During college, a stu- 
dent’s courses, his fellow students and his professors 
will raise questions from which he will be unable to es- 
cape. Often the questions will not seem like “religious” 
questions for they will fall into many categories: “Why 
am I in college? What am I going to do with my life? 
What shall I major in? Why should I pay any atten- 
tion to what my family thinks? Why is the world in 
such a mess? Why are people so narrow-minded? 
Why?. . .Why. . .? Why. . .? 

These are the questions which come by the hundred, 
often unexpressed, but continually pressing and demand- 
ing some sort of consideration. They are questions 
about a world threatened by thermo-nuclear destruction, 
about a society, about meaning, value, purpose. They 
are questions to which the Christian faith speaks, and 
yet as Denis Baly has said in his book Academic IIlu- 
sion, “it is undeniable that the Christian faith requires 
decision, and that no one ever became a Christian merely 
by birth or by accident. . .” 

So how does the church, all baptized Christians be 
they teachers, fellow students, administrators or clergy, 
speak to the often un-articulated questions, the ponder- 
ings and often times the bewilderment? How do Chris- 
tians in the university help other to decide? How can 
the Gospel be communicated on the college campus? 

It is clear that the task of the church on the campus 
is not that of the college clergy alone. It is the com- 
munity of Christians on the campus who must com- 
municate the Gospel. 











Because the faculty are the central core of the univer- 
sity and form the on-going community, and because the 
faculty in their teaching and in their lives, whether 
aware of it or not, act out their real faith, and because 
for good or ill make the greatest impact on the students, 
it is imperative that the church seek ways and means 
to help the faculty face consciously their responsibilities 
as Christians who are teachers. 


This is one of the tasks in which the Church Society 
for College work has pioneered. There is space here to 
mention only two programs and to indicate what these 
hopefully can mean to the people who have participated 
in these programs. 


Faculty Summer Schools 


The Church Society administers as one phase of its 
pioneer and experimental program for the church on the 
campus, Faculty Summer Schools in Theology and Reli- 
gion which provide an opportunity for teachers and ad- 
ministrators to come together for five weeks to think 
through their understanding of the Christian faith, and 
to deepen their understanding of theology. 


Each school includes from 20-30 people in fields as 
varied as philosophy, veterinary medicine, architecture 
and chemistry. Although the fields are varied, college 
and university faculty have many similar questions about 
the Christian faith and its relation to their life and work 
in the university. There is little time to consider such 
questions under the pressures of the school year, so the 
summer schools provide a time and setting in which 
these questions can be entertained in individual study, 
lectures, and informal discussion and conversation with 
colleagues. 


A glimpse into the purpose and meaning of the sum- 
mer schools can be seen through the comments of some 
of those who have attended. 


From the first summer school in 1958: 


“T was thrilled to be in on the first session, for I sin- 
cerely believe it was the boldest and most promising 
pioneering venture in the university mission of the 
church. . .What happened there will never be adequately 
measured, of course, for the intangibles were most im- 
portant. You could see it, though, in each individual 
who attended, and it took place in various ways: a new 
sense of educational mission, a bolstered scholarly cour- 
age, a maturation both in personality and intellectual 
depth, a new freedom in meeting colleagues, a breaking 
down of the barriers of academic insecurity, a visible, 
almost palpable, deepening of Christian conviction. 
(continued on page 40) 
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ABOVE: “I rediscovered glimpses of the vision which a decade 

ago nudged me into becoming a teacher and a scholar.” BELOW: 

The Rt. Rev. Daniel Corrigan, director of studies for the 1960 
Faculty Summer School and Mrs. Corrigan (left). 

























































In Memoriam 


George Wharton Pepper 


he following excerpt from an address by Dean Sayre 
to the Pennsylvania Bar Association some years ago is 
printed here in tribute to George Wharton Pepper, long 
a devoted friend of the Cathedral, who died May 23, 
1961, 


OT LONG AGO the superintendent of construction 
at Washington Cathedral came upon an elderly 
man sitting silently by himself on the scaffolding 

where a new part of that great church is being built. 
It struck the superintendent as unusual, for mostly the 
tourists who come to the Cathedral are never still. They 
are full of questions and haste. But this man was 
meditating, his reverence unmistakable and somehow 
inviting. It drew the superintendent to him and they 
talked for perhaps half an hour. This particular super- 
intendent has been on the job 28 years. He knows 
almost every stone in the building, and thought there 
was no one who could have appreciated these stones 
more than he. “But this man,” he told me later, “knows 
and loves the Cathedral even more than I!” 

We are gathered tonight to do honor to that same 
friendly gentleman who so impressed the superintendent. 
I have been invited to speak of his contribution to the 
church. No man living has made a greater one. The 
church, no less than the legal fraternity and the citizenry 
at large, has long recognized this contribution. The man 
has been heaped with every sort of honor—every one, 
certainly, that it is in the power of the church to confer 
upon a layman. But yet I suspect at this moment that 
George Wharton Pepper would rather be sitting quietly 
in the presence of God than bowing to all the accolades 
that we might invent, even though I know he cherishes 
the gratefulness of our hearts. 


THE HON, GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 


A man sitting quietly, reflectively, cheerfully before 
the dwelling-place of the Most High—at home with 
holiness. In some this might be taken for the withdrawal 
and wistfulness of old age. But not so in Senator 
Pepper. For underneath all the immense usefulness of 
his widespread interests has always been the sanctuary 
where with confidence yet humility he gladly dwelt with 
his God. It has been the heart of his life. It is this life 
as a whole—this unflaunting and effective faith—that is 
his contribution to the church. Not for all the endless 
tasks in which he has perpetually persevered; not for 
wisdom and treasure and time prodigally given, does the 
church respect and love this man, but primarily because 
in him there was God for all to see. Behind all the 
galaxy of activities was always the Unseen—which in 
him somehow become visible. 

... not the least of Mr. Pepper’s contributions . . . has 
been his long membership on the Cathedral Chapter, 
and his deep concern with its purpose and growth, since 
its founding in 1898. Once, in his Senate days, Mr. 
Pepper used to commute every week to Philadelphia to 
go to St. Mark’s Church of a Sunday morning. But 
now it is the other way, and every month he still comes 
down to Washington for the chapter meetings which are 
immeasurably enriched by his sagacious presence. 

This is important to him. He said to me one time that 
the Cathedral is the spine on which the flesh of his life 


(continued on page 41) 





“New Frontiersmen of the Church's Mission’ 


The International Layman 


—hy the Reverend Samuel Van Culin 


What are the motivations and objectives of the 
churchman as he takes up residence and work 
overseas? 

What kind of a witness for his faith can a Chris- 
tian layman make in his everyday relationships and 
personal associations abroad? 

What are the special marks of the Christian faith 
that a layman needs to strengthen as he anticipates 
living in Islamic, Buddhist, Hindu or animistic 
cultures? 

What available resources are there for families 
abroad, as they face up to the tensions and dilem- 
mas of living in another culture? 


These are the kinds of questions that many thousands 
of the church’s laymen need to face and are trying to 
face, as the result of the tremendous expansion of 
American influence in the world today. Almost 2% of 
the U. S. population is now settled beyond our shores 
and the number is constantly expanding. These 2,000,000 
people are of vital concern to the church. Not only 
must we commit ourselves to the essential task of 
creating more “un-ugly” Americans—well informed and 
well motivated for their work—but we have a crucial 
responsibility on an even deeper level. 


New Mission Force 


There was a day when the church considered “a mis- 
sionary” to be the professional assigned by the New York 
Board to work in some obscure village in some distant 
land among strange people. This concept of the word 
“missionary” is changing. Today these great numbers 
of laymen are living and working in these places once 
so remote to us but now a part of our daily vocabulary. 
In Rihadh, Jakarta, Siem Reap, Accra and Karachi, it 
is the agricultural adviser, the U. S. Information officer, 
the oil driller, the Fulbright scholar, the Air Force 


corporal and their families who are the new missionaries. 


The Rev. Samuel Van Culin is general secretary of Laymen International. 


It is these thousands—indeed millions—of Americans, 
many from our own parishes, who are the great new 
mission force of the mid-twentieth century. They are 
the potential witnesses to the Gospel and they are the 
potential “stumbling blocks” to the Gospel whether they 
realize it or not. These lay-people are a great challenge 
to the church for they must be helped to see their obliga- 
tion and opportunity to witness. 


Alerting The Witness 


Laymen International has been organized under the 
auspices and encouragement of the Overseas Mission 
Society to alert the church to this new frontier. Our 
offices are on the Cathedral Close. There can be no more 
appropriate center for the experimental work and pro- 
gram of Laymen International than Washington Cathe- 
dral itself which stands so prominently in the heart of 
our nation’s capital. Functioning from an office on the 
Close, the program has taken on a variety of experimen- 
tal forms including consultations and conferences; pri- 
vate interviews; addresses and speeches of various sorts; 
the creation and distribution of published materials; a 
parish stewards program, aimed at arousing parish level 
interests in this whole field; and personal interviews with 
numerous people who come and go in the activities of 
our nation’s capital. 

The most recent conference, at the time of writing 
this article, was one held on June 4 at St. Albans School 
which provides a wonderful setting on the Cathedral 
Close for discussion and conversation. The participants 
in that conference represented a variety of backgrounds 
—the State Department, the Agricultural Department, 
public health programs, the I.C.A., the military services, 
tourists and housewives. This typical conference was 
participated in by 24 people who were drawn from eight 
parishes in the greater Washington area. They came to 
the conference to face this question: “What is the 


(continued on page 42) 





My Way at Canterbury 


—hy hatherine H. Metcalf 


T WAS A PERFECT June day, sunny, warm and the ex- 

ceptionally fluffy English clouds drifted over the fields 

of waving grain, and gardens of superb roses were 
in full bloom. It was the long awaited day of the dedica- 
tion of the kneelers for the communion rail at the high 
altar—a gift from Washington Cathedral to Canterbury 
Cathedral— designed by Patience Gibson and worked by 
Mesdames Patience Gibson, Ray Atherton, Thomas 
Adams, Phillip Bonsal, Crenshaw Briggs, Lewis Douglas, 
Harold Talbot, Miss Reena Kazemann and Miss Alvis 


Peete. For almost three years they had been in the 


making. The design is composed of the flowers of all 
our states, within a repeated scroll design of grape and 
vine leaves, against a heavenly blue background, with 
surrounding border of wheat. 

Mrs. Kevin Keegan and I had left London at 7:30 so 
we were at Precinct 3 at Canterbury by 9:30. Here we 
met Mrs. W. M. Thoseby, the head of Friends of Can- 
terbury Cathedral. One is immediately struck by Mrs. 
Thoseby’s friendliness and her capability of accomplish- 
ing results very calmly and without confusion. Mrs. 
Patience Gibson (Agnew), Mrs. Ross Thompson and 


“WE PRESENTED the kneelers in honor of Miss Margaret Babington.” 





Fall, 1961 


Mrs. Frederick Wildman were waiting at the Cathedral 
when Mrs. Keegan and I arrived. We five represented 
the Washington Cathedral Needlepoint Committee. We 
were introduced to the precentor and the Reverend Rob- 
ert Smith, the American minister from Tokyo, who was 
to represent our dean in the service. A more delightful 
man I’ve seldom known. One felt complete confidence 
in his kindness and thoughtful goodness and quiet 
efliciency. A rehearsal followed in the Cathedral. Exact 
perfection was expected of the five of us, and one began 
to realize why English pageantry is so truly successful. 
After the rehearsal we had movies taken for TV in 
America. As far as I know no one has seen these, and 
they can’t have been very interesting. We had walked up 
two by two, looked at the kneelers, found our state 
flowers and retreated. The kneelers in place looked 
even more beautiful than they had in Washington at 
the Washington Cathedral service of presentation in 
February. 


Next came a dramatic tour of the Cathedral; we knelt 
in the circle of worn indentations made by countless 
pilgrims as they looked up at a jeweled shrine; heard 
the historical background of the Cathedral; noted the 
earliest glass in England and, in contrast, the brilliant 
windows by Erwin Bossanyi who has just finished the 
windows for the Wilson Bay at our Cathedral; and we 
of course had to re-enact Becket’s death. George Agnew 
was chosen to be the victim and as a knight, our untiring 
guide stole up on him and off went his head! 

Time out for a pleasant luncheon at the Chaucer 
Hotel where Mrs. George Humphrey, Mrs. John L. 
Reynolds and Mrs. Francis Bolton joined us. 

At two we were in our places in the choir stalls and 
by 2:30 the great nave was filled with over 1,000 Friends 
of Canterbury and some few friends of ours with Dr. 
and Mrs. S. Everett Gleason, cultural attache at the 
American Embassy representing Ambassador and Mrs. 
David K. E. Bruce. 

Trumpets blared forth, and the dean, looking very 
splendid, went down to meet the mayor and mayoress 
and escorted them to seats behind us. The archdeacon, 
canons and precentor were all in their places in colorful 
cream copes with blue and gold embroidery. The dean’s 
blue stole went well with the heavenly blue background 
of the kneelers. The choir took their places on the steps 
behind the altar. 

The service which followed was magnificent. Hymns, 
lessons read by the archdeacon and the dean, anthems 
in major key and prayers. Then came our service. The 


THE DEAN of Canterbury admires one of the 52 kneelers. 


Reverend Mr. Smith and I went up to the altar, followed 
by the four other members of the Needlepoint Com- 
mittee, and in unison we presented the kneelers in 
memory of Miss Margaret Babington. The dean ac- 
cepted them, and a short dedication service followed. 
We went back to our places for the national anthem 
and special blessing. It was all very spiritual and soul 
satisfying. 

Before the tea, given in the Great Hall at the boys 
school, we five and the dean had photographs taken 
against the background of the cathedral. 

After tea I went up on the platform and took my 
place beside the dean with the mayor, clerk and sheriff, 
Mrs. Thoseby, the Reverend Mr. Smith and other 
dignitaries. 

The dean spoke very graciously of our gift, and asked 
me to carry back thanks to our Bishop Dun, Dean Sayre 
and the ladies who had worked the kneelers. I said it 
would be an honor, and thanked them all for their 
kindness and great hospitality, and for the beautiful 
service we had attended and assured them it was a day we 
would always remember. The Reverend Mr. Smith then 
told them how sorry the dean was that he couldn’t be 

(continued on page 45) 





Mrs. Metcalf is chairman of the Washington Cathedral Needlepoint Committee. 





Cathedral Christmas Cards 


The 1961 Cathedral Christmas Cards are being distributed at this time, on approval, to friends throughout 
the country. 

Charles Wesley’s “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing” is featured as the ever popular manuscript reproduc- 
tion in the new assortment. Pictured above, (card G) this illumination by Marian U. M. Lane is one of the 
most colorful greetings issued in the thirty-five year series. Altogether, the selection offers unusual variety. 

In rich colors against a gold background, Fra Angelicus’ “Choir of Angels,” (card E) from the San 
Marco Museum in Florence, proclaims the Christmas tidings. Those who were so pleased with the Rose Win- 
dow card in 1959 will be delighted to learn that another of the unique transparent window reproductions has been 
included in the current set. Printed in France, the folder (card A) depicts the Annunciation window in the 
Choir Clerestory. 

Contemporary interpretations of the Nativity Story include (card M) “Shepherds in Adoration” by Cicely 
Barker and (card F) “Flight into Egypt” by Ruth Piersol. Attention should also be called to the usual calendar 
greeting, (card C) in triptych form, featuring two carved wood panels by K. O. Svendsen. Other cards in- 
clude the works of Luini, Mabuse, and Delle Notti. 

Persons not already on the mailing list of this department, who would like to receive a box of the new cards 
for inspection, are invited to fill out the form printed below and send it to the Cathedral. 


Mount Saint Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


Please send to me, on approval, a set of the 1961 Cathedral Christmas cards. I understand that when I have 
examined the packet: (a) I may return the cards. (b) I may keep the cards, sending to the Cathedral an offering 
of $1.00 or more. (c) I may order in quantity any of the cards included in the assortment, according to my 
preference, (10¢ each or, in quantity of one hundred or more, just 9¢ each). 


Name 
Address 
City 





In Memoriam 


Lawrence H. Saint— 
Rose Window Creator 


Lawrence B, Saint, creator of Washington Cathedral’s 
famous North Rose Window, died at his home in 
Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania, June 15 after a brief 
illness. As a stained glass artist, muralist and painter, 
Mr. Saint devoted fifty-five of his seventy-six years to 
Christian art. 

Mr. Saint was associated with the Cathedral from 
1927-1936 as head of the Cathedral’s Department of 
Stained Glass. His contract called for “aiming at win- 
dows of the highest devotional and spiritual ideals, for 
craftsmanship like the ancient, and for experimentation 
to get colors like those of the Middle Ages.” To further 
this unique experiment the Cathedral arranged for a 
studio or glass-making house to be erected on Mr. Saint’s 
property at Huntingdon Valley. 

Many of the Cathedral’s finest windows were designed 
and executed in this glass-making house including the 
Miracle Windows in St. John’s Chapel and the Parable 
Windows in St. Mary’s Chapel. All are notable not only 
for the exquisite detail but for the soft colors developed 
by Mr. Saint to match those in the windows of the 
ancient cathedrals. 

Lawrence Saint considered the Rose or Last Judgment 
Window his masterpiece—a major work that he said 
justified his long, tedious and often discouraging at- 
tempts to discover the secrets of the stained glass artists 
whose windows have endured for many centuries. 

“The commission to do the North Transept Rose was 
my opportunity to prove that the unique experiment was 
worth while,” Mr. Saint wrote in his story, The Romance 
of Stained Glass. 

The artist and his 12 assistants spent one year in the 
execution of the twenty-six foot window. Since the 
North Transept was still under construction it was 
expected that the 9,000 pieces of glass would be stored at 
the glass-making house until the time when the transept 
was ready for the window to be installed. Only because 
Cathedral authorities decided to have it shipped immedi- 
ately from Huntingdon Valley to Washington was the 
Rose Window saved from disaster. Just two weeks later, 
while Mr. Saint was visiting friends, fire swept through 


LAWRENCE B- SAINT as he scaled a drawing for a stained glass 
window of St. Paul. 


the studio destroying the glass-making equipment, the 
Moses window—everything but the office section where 
color formulas, notes and drawings were kept. 

The studio was rebuilt and work on more Cathedral 
windows progressed until 1936 when the Department of 
Stained Glass was abolished due to lack of funds. Mr. 
Saint then discontinued stained glass making and turned 
to painting church murals and Christian easel pictures 
for churches and schools. 

Seventy of his original drawings of ancient windows 
are in a collection of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
He was commissioned for copies of them by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. Fifty of the drawings 
were reproduced in Stained Glass of the Middle Ages in 
England and France. 

He was the author of A Knight of the Cross, a book 
for teen-agers, as well as several books and articles on art. 

Mr. Saint’s early years were spent in Pittsburgh. He 
was graduated from the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia, and earned several scholarships, 
among them a European scholarship for further study 
abroad. 

He is survived by his wife, Katherine Proctor Saint, 
six sons: Samuel P. of Wyckoff, N. J., formerly of 
Washington, D. C.; Phil, now living in Argentina; 
Daniel, David, Stephen and Benjamin of the Philadel- 
phia area; and a daughter, Rachel, a missionary in 
Ecuador. Another son, Nate, was one of the flying 
missionaries massacred by natives in the Ecuador jungle 
in 1956. 

—Marie Lomas 





Washington 
Cathedral 


as viewed 


from the air 


Upper left: St. Albans School. 
Center left: corner of the dean- 
ery. Lower left: Cathedral Li- 
brary. Lower right: College of 
Preachers. Center right. ad- 
ministration building. Upper 
right: Cathedral School for 
Girls. On the ground surround- 
ing the apse can be seen the 


marked building stones, ready 


to be lifted into place. 








Cathedral sculptor 


s 

to sculpt at convention 

ARL BUSH, sculptor in residence at Washington 
7 Cathedral, will “set-up-shop” at the general con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church in Detroit be- 
ginning Sunday, September 17, and will demonstrate 
modeling for architectural carving as it is done at the 
Cathedral. Mr. Bush will remain for two weeks and 
will do the actual modeling of an architectural piece 
that will be carved at Washington Cathedral. 

Mr. Bush will be modeling in plastalina clay during 
convention hours at the exhibition booth of the National 
Cathedral Association in Cobo Hall. He will be work- 
ing on a drip-mould termination which is an architectural 
carving serving the functional purpose of allowing water 
to drip from the carving to the ground rather than run 
down the side of the building or window. 

Mr. Bush has been with the Cathedral since 1955. 
He studied architecture at Columbia University and 
painting and sculpture at the Corcoran School of Art 
in Washington, D. C. He had previously been em- 
ployed by the government, principally with the weather 
bureau. 

It was at the Corcoran that Mr. Bush attracted the 
atention of Philip Hubert Frohman, Cathedral architect. 
Mr. Frohman had been looking for a sculptor with a 
knowledge of architecture—qualifications Mr. Bush had. 
For a time Mr. Bush worked in the Frohman office, then 
returned to government service. After his retirement six 
years ago he joined the Cathedral staff. 


IN HIs stuDIO Carl Bush works on a model of three scenes 

depicting Pentecost. The figure of Peter can be seen at the 

left. The label mould terrzination is one of a series for the 

south side of the nave setting forth scenes from the Nen 
Testament. 


Annual Sustaining Fund Campaign 


Washington Cathedral is a mission church, not a 
parish church. Accordingly, having no parishioners of its 
own, it must look to a wide supporting constituency of 
friends for the financial support of its ministry and 
program. 

When you receive this issue of The Cathedral Age, 
more than 400 selfless and devoted friends of Washing- 
ton Cathedral will be starting their work in the Annual 
Sustaining Fund throughout Metropolitan Washington. 
Fifteen years ago, the Cathedral relied on the member- 
ships in the National Cathedral Association and on the 
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response to a letter written to a few hundred people by 
the dean or the bishop to bridge the gap between known 
sources of income and the expenditures necessary to 
continue the work of the Cathedral. 

Feeling that the ministry of the Cathedral was worthy 
of greater support in the community which it serves and 
that if its needs were more actively put before the com- 
munity it would obtain that support, an annual cam- 
paign with active solicitation under the leadership of 
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Collectors Choice 


New Album Recorded By 
The Washington Cathedral 
Choir Of Men And Bays 


Sinc My Sout. Sacred music sung in English and 
Latin. Washington Cathedral Choir of Men and Boys. 
Paul Callaway, director. Richard Dirksen, organist. 
Raymond A. Toense, Jr., soloist. 


NEW RECORD of sacred music from the repertory 

of the Washington Cathedral Choir of Men and 

Boys has just been released. Those who attend 
services in the Cathedral will immediately recognize 
some of their favorite hymns, psalms and anthems. The 
music was recorded within the massive Gothic cathedral, 
a setting typical of the cathedrals for which most of the 
music was originally written. Such a setting makes it 
possible to reproduce not only the tonal quality but the 
impressive effect of spaciousness that enhances great 
cathedral music. Acappella portions were recorded in 
the north transept balcony in the same position as the 
1958 Anniversary recording issued by the Vanguard 
Recording Company. The comparison of the two re- 
cordings has produced many interesting reactions. 

The album was produced by the Episcopal Radio TV 
Foundation. 

Swe One is made up of motets and chants, nine in 
all. Sing, My Soul, His Wondrous Love is an anony- 
mous American hymn published about 1800. The music 
for choir, unaccompanied, was composed in 1955 by 
Ned Rorem. It is sung from manuscript and is an ex- 
cellent example of contemporary composition for hymn 
singing. 

Jubilate Deo from the Short Four-Part Service is by 
Thomas Weelkes, (1575/6-1623), one of the greatest 
madrigal composers and one who was equally strong as 
a composer for the church. 

Sicut Cervus, is by Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, 
one of the most prolific liturgical composers of the six- 
teenth century. He spent his entire life as composer and 
choirmaster in various churches in Rome. 

Haec Dies is an Easter motet in six parts composed by 


William Byrd about 1591. 
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An Easy Modal Te Deum was composed in 1933 by 
John Henry Arnold, an English authority on plainsong. 

Come Holy Spirit is the first English translation of 
the Latin hymn, Veni, Creator Spiritus. The musical 
setting is the Whitsunday Hymn for tenor soloist and 
unaccompanied choir from Three Choral Hymns com- 
posed in 1930 by Ralph Vaughan Williams. The solo- 
ist, Raymond O. Toense, Jr., has sung with the Wash- 
ington Cathedral Choir successively as treble, counter- 
tenor, and tenor since 1934. 

De Profundis—Psalm 130 is chanted to J. Turle- 
Purcell in F minor. Levavi Oculos—Psalm 121 is 
chanted to J. T. Harris in E and Quemadmodum— 
Psalm 42 is chanted to Jackman in E. These three 
Psalms are in four-part harmony from the American 
Psalter, 1930. Texts are those found in the American 
Prayer Book revision of 1978, based on those of the 
Great Bible of 1539 which was used in the first Book of 
Common Prayer ten yecrs later. 

Swe Two is made up of selected hymns all taken 
from The Hymnal 1940, the official hymnal of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. A. 

Glorious Things of Thee Are Svoken was written by 
John Newton in 1779. It is based on Isaiah 33: 20-1. 
The tune, Austria, was compoced in 1797 by Franz 
Joseph Haydn for the Austrian national anthem. 

Come, Holy Ghost, Our Souls Inspire is John Cosin’s 
translation of the Latin hymn, Veni, Creator Spiritus 
which dates from the ninth century and is traditionally 
used at all ordinations. 

Come Down, O Love Divine is a translation by Rich- 
ard Frederick Littledale in 1867 of the Italian hymn, 


(continued on page 44) 





Hundreds attend dedication 


EDICATION SERVICES for the north cloister and ad- 
LD ministration building on the afternoon of June 

16 marked the completion of all work on the 
north side of Washington Cathedral from the apse to 
the nave. Bishop Dun officiated at the service. 

The three-story office building and north cloister, to- 
gether with the present east cloister, form a pentagon 
with the Cathedral. They enclose a garth. 

The new administration building houses the offices of 
the Cathedral canons, business manager, National Ca- 
thedral Association, Christmas card department, and 
other offices as well as a conference room. The second 
floor of the new cloister is devoted to the offices of the 
dean and his staff and a vestry for the Cathedral and 
visiting clergy. The ground floor of the cloister is an 
arched passageway from the administration building to 
the Cathedral crypts. 


Coming from the Cathedral, the procession went 
through the cloister and into the administration build- 
ing for the dedication. 

Following the dedication, over 250 guests were invited 
to tour the offices and discuss with personnel the work 
of the individual departments. Refreshments were served 
in the garth. 

The administration building was begun in 1950 and 
was a cinder-block box-like structure designed to be the 
core of the present completed office building. This 
original unit was made possible through the bequest of 
Mabel Thorpe Boardman of Washington, D. C., and 
the Boardman family. With funds provided by the 
will of Miss Susie K. Anderson of Garden City, N. Y., 
both the administration building and the north cloister 
have been completed in harmony with the architectural 
composition of the Cathedral. 


Guests view the service of dedication from the north cloister. 











Music Around Us 


The Cathedral Choir 


man who sensed the need for Cathedral music 

before the building itself existed. He persuaded 
Edgar Priest, organist of St. Paul’s, Washington, D. C., 
to organize a volunteer group of men and boys to sing 
Cathedral vespers at St. Alban’s Church, near the site 
of the future Cathedral. In 1904 Mrs. Harriet Lane- 
Johnston, with equal perceptiveness, endowed a school 
for the specific purpose of training choir boys for the 
Cathedral—and thus St. Albans School for Boys came 
into being in 1909, with an enrollment of twenty young- 
sters. 

With the completion of the Bethlehem Chapel in 1912, 
the choir was ready for service and after a series of 
moves through the ever-growing Cathedral, it reached 
its present permanent stalls in the great choir in 1940. 
Three organist-choirmasters have spanned the choir’s 
history. Its founder, Edgar Priest, effectionately known 
to the boys as “Daddy,” developed it so richly during a 
quarter of a century that the beauty of its singing became 
known all over the country. Upon his death, a former 
choir boy and crucifer, Robert Barrow, succeeded to the 
post. 

The third and present choirmaster, Paul Callaway, 
came to the Cathedral in 1939 from St. Mark’s Church 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan. During his tenure he has 
enlarged the choir from its original twenty boys and 
ten men to the current strength of thirty boys and twenty 
men. He has also enhanced its reputation as a singing 
body, and its capacity for undertaking the most difficult 
music. The Cathedral choir can be heard on several fine 
recordings under Mr. Callaway’s direction (see page 27). 

A choir boy starts his singing career at around nine 
years of age, and continues to serve until his voice 
changes to a deeper pitch, usually when he is about 
fourteen. Some then continue with the choir in a silent 
role as cruifer, until their voices are re-established. 
Others leave the choir but may return as grown men, and 
still others go out into the world of music. Notable 
Washington Cathedral choir alumni include harpsichord- 
ist Albert Fuller, basso Edwin Steffe, and Louis Hood, 
publicity director for the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


T HE SECOND BISHOP of Washington was a perceptive 








The method of choosing choir boys has changed little 
over the years. On a fine spring day Mr. Callaway and 
his associate, Richard Dirksen, hold auditions. Here 
applicants are carefully screened and, if they pass musi- 
cal and academic tests, enter the Junior choir of thirty, 
where they are trained by Mr. Dirksen. Each Septem- 
ber vacancies in the regular choir are filled by replace- 
ments from this younger group, and the successful can- 
didates automatically receive a scholarship for half- 
tuition at St. Albans School. In this way, new voices are 
always on hand to replace those which have changed, 
and the choir in general retains its character. 

A choir boy is a serious professional. In addition to his 
regular studies the choir boy undertakes fourteen hours 
of singing a week—including the sevices in which he 
participates. His only excuse for absence is illness—tar- 
diness is unheard of. His schedule is impressive: morn- 
ing rehearsal each school day; Evensong three times a 
week; rehearsal with the men of the choir on Friday 
evening, and two Sunday services. His scholarship is 
well and proudly earned, and the extra workload seems 
to agree with him. He lives in the Washington area, 
comes to school as a day student, and has a regular 
curriculum with exactly the same academic requirements 
as other students who are not choir members. 


Brought into contact with the brilliant musicianship 
of Mr. Callaway and Mr. Dirksen, the new choir boy 
soon learns the inspiration of great church music of all 
periods. The Cathedral choir has distinguished itself in 
performances of contemporary works by Rorem, Sower- 
by, Vaughan Williams, Barber and Britten. It has 
sung (again just this past Easter) the towering St. John 
Passion of Johann Sebastian Bach. It may be imagined 
that the new entrant, pitched into his first great service, 
is nearly overwhelmed by the complexities of this kind 
of music, but he reacts with youthful courage and is 
soon part of the whole. 


The men of the choir, busy people with a singular 
dedication, rehearse for their Sunday services in company 
with the boys, and thus the two vocal forces are blended. 


St. Albans School, no longer simply a choir school, 
has expanded over the years to its present enrollment of 
400, and it position as one of our leading preparatory 
schools is unchallenged. But its primary function, the 
training of choir boys, still remains the heart of the 
institution. 


And though the choir’s individual members change 


continually, its corporate voice remains constant, and 
embodies fifty years of a glorious tradition. 


—Constance Mellen 


The TP teult Chk , = At Whol 


A letter from the 
President and. Executive Secretary 


Dear N.C.A. Member: 


As regular readers of The Cathedral Age, I am sure 
you realize that in the last year the N.C.A. has been in 
an important period of reorganization and expansion. 

Over the last year, thanks to the great efforts of our 
hard working chairmen, the Association has grown by 
over 1,100 members. These new members and our old 
members, through increasing the amount of their mem- 
berships, made our total dues receipts increase by more 
than $6,000 during the past year. 

Our unofficial tally on the bay shows that we are only 
about $20,000 short of our $130,000 goal. Construction 
on the bay will start in about a year’s time. This will 
be a real milestone for the N.C.A, 

Other accomplishments of the past year include, as I 
am sure many of you know, reorganizing and distribu- 
ting new slide sets to all our chairmen and revising our 
loan slide sets, issuing our Guide for N.C.A. Chairmen 
with handy hints for all N.C.A. workers, and devising 
and printing a new brochure about the Cathedral which 
we hope will interest many more to join the N.C.A. 

As we sit in our new offices, we now feel all dressed up 
and ready to go. The question is, where do we go next? 
Of course our membership recruitment and our bay fund 
are basic objectives which we will continue to work at. 
However, these are means towards an end, not an end in 
themselves. What then, is the end? As we see it, it is: 
to share the ministry of the Cathedral with as many as 
possible; and to bring the rich experiences of Cathedre] 
life to people throughout the United States. How best 
to accomplish this end is a matter which requires the 
attention of the whole N.C.A. 

At our last executive committee meeting, we explored 
aspects of Cathedral life to which the N.C.A. might now 
profitably turn its attention and give its support. We 
talked about many of the Cathedral’s activities and allied 
associations: The College of Preachers; Detroit Indus- 
trial Mission; the U. S. Committee for Refugees of 
which the dean is chairman; the Cathedral’s interest in 
the ecumenical movement; the Church Society for 


MRS, RICHARD A, POOLE AND REAR ADMIRAL NEILL PHILLIPS 
CONFER, 


College Work which has its headquarters on the Close; 
the Overseas Mission Society and Laymen International 
which also have their homes on the Close; the possibili- 
ties of using the Cathedral’s facilities for more laymen’s 
meetings; ways in which the Cathedral might be made 
an even more vital force in the life of Washington 
transients. All these and other parts of the Cathedral 
life were examined to see which one or which ones might 
be intertwined with the N.C.A. 

Naturally, with so many alternatives to choose from, 
it was not easy to settle upon one which would be best 
for the N.C.A. We were reluctant to select more than 
one new endeavor for fear of spreading ourselves too 
thin. We finally concluded that a most interesting and 
valuable project for the N.C.A. to support would be the 
proposed Cathedral College of Church Musicians. On 
page 15 of this issue you will find a tentative plan for 
that college. Because creating interest and raising funds 
for the college would mean supporting a project of wide 
benefit for the church as a whole, we feel that the 
College of Church Musicians would be an eminently 
appropriate and exciting project in all dioceses. We also 
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fee! chat this project may well open the way to interest- 
ing a wide group of men in the N.C.A. and the Cathe- 
dral. It has long been the feeling of many closely con- 
nected with the N.C.A. that this group cannot reach its 
full potential until many men are interested in working 
for it. Perhaps this new N.C.A. project might be the 
answer. Finally, we feel that the College would enlist 
support from a wide musical public, sectarian and non- 
sectarian, which at present is not reached by the Cathe- 
dral. 

Shall we now turn our attentions to this dynamic new 
program? An association is only as effective as the sum 
total of its members make it, so we now turn to each one 
of you as N.C.A. members to ask for your thoughts and 
ideas on a new direction for the N.C.A. Do let us hear 
from you. 


With all best wishes, 


VW PorWe_ 


map 


New Trustees 


Three new trustees were elected to serve the National 
Cathedral Association at the last board meeting held 
during the N.C.A. annual meeting in April: Mrs. 
Alexander F. Chisholm, Laurel, Mississippi; Mrs. R. E. 
Wheeler, Providence, Rhode Island; and Walter White, 
Washington, D. C. 

Both Mrs. Chisholm and Mrs. Wheeler are regional 
chairmen. Mrs. Chisholm has been a chairman since 
1951 and Mrs. Wheeler since 1959. Mr. White in recent 
months has given a great deal of his time to helping plan 
N.C.A. participation at the general convention in 
Detroit. 

Mrs. Chisholm was elected to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Mrs. Charles E. Coates; Mrs. 
Wheeler fills the vacancy created by the expiration of 
the second term of Mrs. W. Bedford Moore, Jr., and 


Mr. White the vacancy created by the resignation of 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott. 


New Children’s Slide Set 


A newly compiled Children’s Slide Lecture and a 
completely overhauled slide lecture on the Bishop’s Gar- 
den are now available for loan from the N.C.A. office. 

The Bishop’s Garden set has been prepared by Mrs. 
James H. Douglas, Jr. Mrs. Douglas, wife of the 
Honorable James H. Douglas, former deputy secretary 
of defense, has been a guiding force in landscape archi- 
tecture at Washington Cathedral. Her warm interest 
in the garden and her complete knowledge of its history 
are known to the many who have heard her speak on 
this subject. Mrs. Douglas is a member of All Hallows 
Guild, and the Cathedral Chapter. 

The Children’s Slide Set is especially designed to 
appeal to children from the ages of 6 through 10. Its 
text and 20 slides were selected and prepared for use in 
Sunday School and other young people’s groups, in con- 
sultation with an editor of the Seabury Series. (The 
Seabury Series is prepared as an aid to Christian educa- 
tion in parishes and missions by the National Council.) 

Both these slide lectures can be borrowed for $1.00, to 
cover postage and handling, by writing the N.C.A. Slide 
Section, Washington Cathedral, Washington 16, D. C. 

Other slide lectures available for loan include a Cathe- 
dral Tour, Altar Arrangements, the Needlepoint Story, 
and Cathedral Windows. Each adult program is de- 


signed to last about 30 minutes. 


New Regional Chairmen 


Mrs. Erastus Corning of Albany, New York, for 
the Diocese of Albany. Mrs. Corning is a member of 
All Saints Cathedral and is chairman of the Diocesan 
Altar Guild of the Albany diocese. She is also active 
with the Red Cross and is presently first vice president 
of the Garden Club of America. 


Mr. Bernard Greeff of Santa Rosa, California, for 
the Diocese of Sacramento. Mr. Greeff is a member of 
Trinity Church, Sonoma. His activities include the 
vestry, Church of the Incarnation, Santa Rosa; vestry 
and senior warden, Trinity Church, Sonoma; director 
and past vice president, Sonoma Taxpayers Association; 
director and past treasurer, Sonoma County Cattlemen’s 
Association; past member of the standing committee of 
the Diocese of Sacramento; member of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, St. Francis Yacht Club. He is a member of 
the Princeton Club of New York and was in the United 
States Naval Reserve during World War II. 
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Mrs. Richard J. Grayson of Selma, Alabama, for 
the Diocese of Alabama. Mrs. Grayson is a member of 
St. Paul’s Church. She has been active in many church 
and civic groups. Church activities have included teach- 
ing in church school, working with the choir, altar guild, 
department of Christian education, and women’s auxil- 
iary groups. She has been active for many years with 
the Girl Scouts, Dallas County Medical Auxiliary, Selma 
Garden Club, Selma Charity League, Junior Red Cross, 
March of Dimes, and United Appeal. 


Mrs. Pitcairn Jackson of Princeton, New Jersey, for 
the Diocese of New Jersey. Mrs. Jackson attends services 
at the Princeton University Chapel. She is a board 
member of the Visiting Nurses’ Association, a member 
of the National Council of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
secretary of the Garden Club of Princeton. Mrs. Jack- 
son also works with the American Red Cross and for two 
years during World War II served with that organiza- 
tion in the European theater of operations. 


Mrs. Raymond M. Roberts of Newport, New Hamp- 
shire, for the Diocese of New Hampshire. Mrs. Roberts 
is a member of the Church of the Epiphany, Newport, 
and a member of the church’s vestry. She is diocesan 
president of the Episcopal Churchwomen, provincial 
secretary of Province I and was also chairman for the 
World Day of Prayer for the United Church Women of 
New Hampshire. 


Mrs. H. Holton Wood of Dedham, Massachusetts, 
for the Diocese of Massachusetts. Mrs. Wood is a mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s Church, Dedham. She has been active 
in many church and civic activities including the Dedham 
Visiting Nurse Association Board of Directors, Dedham 


Shade Tree Commission, Roxbury Beautification Project, 
Dedham Country Day School Board of Trustees, St. 


Paul’s Church Service League Council, and the Charles 
River Valley Garden Club. 


Salute to Kansas 
Mrs. Gordon B. Hurlbut, Jr., N.C.A. chairman, 


Eastern Kansas, had a unique idea for commemorating 
the Kansas Centennial Celebration—the gift of a bell 
for the central tower of Washington Cathedral. 

The Kansas N.C.A., with the backing of both bishops 
in Kansas, canvassed the state to raise money for this 
gift of centennial thanksgiving. 

“We used television interviews, letters to the editor, 
college alumni magazines, church bulletins and newspa- 
pers. Our greatest response came from personal letters 
and contacts. All fund raising was interdenomination- 
al,” writes Mrs. Hurlbut. 

Governor Anderson, in his statewide proclamation, 
declared Sunday, August 20, the day of the Kansas 
State Day celebration at the Cathedral, to be a day of 
special prayer and thanksgiving commemorating the 
centennial. He commended the gift of the Kansas bell 
as a goal worthy of the support of all Kansans and de- 
scribed it as an “honor to the religious heritage of the 
people of Kansas.” 

With large and small gifts coming from all parts of 
the state, the Kansas group hopes to have the entire cost 


of the bell, $4,700.00 by Thanksgiving. 


Change of Address 


To insure prompt delivery of your copy of the magazine 
please inform us of your new address as soon as possible. 
Send both old and new address and postal zone to the 
Records Section. 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


E. K. Morris, President 


1701 FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON 9, D.C, 


ADAMS 4-5600 


Every Modern Facility for the Safe Handling and Care of Household Treasures 
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CHashington 
Cathedral 
Chronicles 


Dean Sayre Made 
Honorary Citizen 


The pioneer effort of Dean Sayre to widen and deepen 
the service of the Cathedral, not only to the church but 
to the world, brought tangible evidence of appreciation 
when two cities, located in countries still technically at 
war with one another, each made him an honorary citi- 
zen in recognition of his work in behalf of refugees. 


The awards were made by the mayors of Bethlehem, 
Jordan, and Nazareth, Israel, who were in Washington 
to attend the World Conference of Local Governments 
in June. 

In presenting Dean Sayre the Honorary Citizen’s 
Certificate with its traditional key to the city, the Hon. 
Ayoub Mussallam, mayor of Bethlehem said: 


“My municipal council, which admires your efforts in 
the humanitarian field, decided to grant you a certificate 
of Honorary Citizen of Bethlehem . . . the city wherein 
was born the Lord whom you serve. May He bless your 
efforts to bring peace and love between all nations.” 

In responding, Dean Sayre said: 

“More than half the people of Bethlehem are refu- 
gees. It is a great honor to me and to Washington 
Cathedral that you bring this as a token of their hope 
and their love. We pray that all may have in their 
hearts the same love and concern that you have for the 
citizens of your country.” 

Mayor Mussallam was accompanied by his wife who 
presented Mrs. Sayre with a Star of Bethlehem pin. 

In addition to the solid gold key to the city of Naza- 
reth, Mayor Seif Eddine Zu’bi gave the dean a vial of 
water from the River Jordan, Aqua Fluminis Jordania, 
to be used for baptisms. 

“These tokens are not from our Nazareth but from 
your Nazareth,” Mayor Zu’bi said, “because it is a city 
of us all who are of Christ.” 

The dean first met the mayors of Bethlehem and 
Nazareth last January when, as chairman of the United 


States Committee for Refugees and as a private citizen, 
he visited the Near East to study the problems of the 
refugees and to confer with officials concerning future 
progress in behalf of the displaced people. 


“This is an example,” said Dean Sayre, “of one of the 
many opportunities given to Washington Cathedral to 
pioneer in the research project of relating Christ to the 
work of the world. There is a great need,” he said, “for 
the imaginative work of which the Cathedral is capable 
—for the exploration of new fields, for relating the 
Cathedral to all groups and for staffing the Cathedral 
to provide leadership in this work.” 


THE HON. AYOUB MUSSALLAM, Mayor of Bethlehem, presents 
Dean Sayre an Honorary Citizen Certificate. 


Hand-carved Oak Doors Dedicated 


An unusual gift of six hand-carved oak doors in 
Gothic tracery design to shield decoratively the electrical 
equipment in the walls of the Cathedral, were dedicated 
last July at an Evening Prayer service. Canon Clark 


officiated. 
The doors were given by Dale O. Claspell of Wash- 


ington in memory of Frank Spencer Meador. They were 
designed by Herbert Read, sculptor in wood, and head 
of St. Sidwell’s Ecclesiastical Art Works, Exeter, Eng- 
land. 

Three doors have been installed in the walls of the 
south transept interior, one in the Kellogg Memorial 
Bay and two in the north transept. 
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Visiting Preachers 


The Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean of the 
American Pro-Cathedral Church of The Holy Trinity, 
Paris, France, was the preacher for the Sunday services 
at 11 a.m. in the Cathedral during the month of July. 
The subject of his series of four sermons was “A Faith 
for Today.” 

During the past several summers, Dean Riddle has 
been guest preacher at Trinity Church, New York City, 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York City, St. John’s 
Cathedral, Denver, and Grace Cathedral, San Francisco. 

Dean Riddle formerly served as chaplain at the Uni- 
versity of California and instructor at the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific, rector of Caroline Church, 
Setauket, L. L., assistant minister of St. John’s Church, 
New York City, and rector of St. James Church, 
Florence, Italy. He has been dean of the American 
Cathedral in Paris since 1949. 


The Rev. Robert J. Plumb, Executive Secretary of the 
Armed Forces Division, National Council, Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and an honorary canon of the Cathe- 
dral, was the preacher at the Morning Prayer service on 


August 13. 


Dr. Plumb was rector of St. Mark’s Church, Wash- 
ington, before World War II. During the war he served 
aboard the battleship USS W yoming, the USS LeJeune 
and was senior chaplain at the Norfolk Naval Base. He 
is now a commander in the United States Naval Reserve 
(active) and a member of the General Commission of 
Chaplains. 

As head of the Armed Forces Division of the National 
Council, Chaplain Plumb recruits and arranges for the 
council’s endorsement of Episcopal candidates for the 
chaplaincy, supplies chaplains with clerical equipment 
and literature and advises and assists them in their 
programs and problems. 


The Rev. John P. Carter, Episcopal provincial 
secretary for college work in Washington, Maryland, 
Virginia and other nearby states, was the preacher for 
two Sunday services in August and many weekday 
services. 


Mr. Carter is the National Council’s representative for 
college work to the thirteen middle-east dioceses, and, 
in turn, the representative of the dioceses back to the 
National Council. He began his work with the National 


GUEST PREACHER, the Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, dean of 
the American Pro Cathedral, Paris. 


Council in 1959, after serving as Episcopal chaplain at 
the University of Texas for seven years. 


A graduate of William and Mary College and Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, Mr. Carter has also received 
the degree of Master of Sacred Theology from the 
University of the South. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carver and their six children live in 
The Plains, Fauquier County, Virginia. 


Hungarians Observe 
National Holiday 


The anniversary of the birth of St. Stephen, first 
Christian king of Hungary, was commemorated at a 
special service in the Cathedral August 20. 

The Rev. Emil Nagy, First Hungarian Reformed 
Church of Connecticut, at Bridgeport, delivered the 
sermon and Dr. Bela C. Maday, associate professor, 
American University, read the scripture lesson. Hun- 
garians in ceremonial and folk costumes marched in the 
procession led by the flag of the United States and the 
flag of Hungary. 

In observing the national and religious holiday, the 
Hungarian people recalled the spirit of the enlightened 
king and Christian saint who promoted justice in gov- 
ernment, intellectual freedom, education and spiritual 
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faith. For nearly a thousand years St. Stephen has 
been the symbol of unity and a lasting element in the 
Hungarians’ unfaltering devotion to freedom and in- 
dependence. 

An exhibit of Hungarian paintings, ceremonial and 
folk costumes, typical of the country, arranged by 
Gabriella Koszorus, Washington portrait painter, was 
shown in the south transept on St. Stephen’s Day. 


A farewell and a welcome 


Miss Paula Averill, hostess at the College of 
Preachers for the past nine years, has resigned to take 
a similar position at the Faculty Conference Center of 
Colgate University at Hamilton, New York. 

Mrs. Agnes Young, a communicant of Christ Church, 
San Antonio, Texas, and currently serving at the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church in Washington, will 
come to the College of Preachers as hostess in the fall. 


Coming Events 


September 18—Cathedral Choir of Men and Boys, 
Ford Auditorium, Detroit, Mich. 8 p.m. 
September 20—Fall Term Opens, National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls, St. Albans School for 

Boys, Beauvoir School 

September 24—All-Musical Evensong, Cathedral 
Choir of Men and Boys, 4 p.m. 

October 1—The Most Rev. Isabelo de los Reyes, 
Jr., bishop of the Philippines, preacher, 11 
a.m. service 

October 6-8—lInstitute on Overseas Churchman- 
ship, Laymen International, Rehobeth Beach, 
Delaware 

October 8—Bishop of Ceylon, preacher, 11 a.m. 
Grand Lodge of Masons Service, 4 p.m. 

October 11—Dedication of the statue of the Prodi- 
gal Son, 4 p.m. 

October 15—Dedication of statue of St. Alban, 
south transept, 4 p.m. 

October 29—UNICEF Service, the Rev. Canon 
Ernest W. Southcott, Ripon Cathedral, Eng- 
land, preacher, 11 a.m. 

Lutheran Reformation Service, 4 p.m. 

November 12—YMCA World Fellowship Service, 


11 a.m. 


November 19—National Service of 


Thanksgiving, 4 p.m. 


Capital 


**Junior Aides”’ 


This past summer, for the first time, visitors to the 
Cathedral were welcomed and conducted on tours by 
three teenage girls who served as “junior aides” during 
their school vacations. Mrs. William J. Howard, chief 
of the Cathedral Aides, reports they were trained exactly 
as the senior aides are trained, including a great deal 
of reading and many trips through the Cathedral with 
experienced aides before they were given their caps. 
The three girls were, Janis Adams of the Cathedral 
School for Girls, Caroline Feiss of Hawthorne School, 
Washington, D. C., and Patricia Weasner of Yorktown 
High School in Arlington, Va. 

“As representatives of the Cathedral they feel their 
responsibilities keenly,” Mrs. Howard says, “and I’m 
sure their lives have been enriched by their service as 
ours have been in having them as part of the group— 
we will be delighted to welcome them back any time 
they have free time. A list is being built up of names 
for another summer and I’m sure that ‘Junior Aides’ 
will be on duty from now on with what I term ‘enthu- 
siastic mobility.’ ” 


Bells for Gloria in Excelsis Tower 


Ten bells, to be located at the top of the Gloria in 
Excelsis Tower and used in English change ring- 
ing, are available as memorial gifts. Three of the 
bells have already been given. The remaining bells, 
their weight and prices are listed below. The 
prices include the bells themselves, the necessary 
structural refinements to accommodate them, a 
sound deadening between the bell chamber and 
that of the bell ringer’s chamber beneath, the 
items necessary to make the bell ringer’s chamber 
adaptable, and the normal endowment figure. 


Price 


5,000 
5,400 
6,700 
7,600 
8,800 

11,000 


Bell Number Weight 


3 615 
4 700 
7 1,430 
8 1,730 
9 2,400 
10 (tenor) 3,400 
All inquiries regarding these bells should be ad- 
dressed to Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Washing- 


ton Cathedral. 
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A new concept 


(continued from page 12) 


Moreover the institutions of industry provide an impetus 
for change within our society; they exert a profound 
influence upon the flavor and tone and texture of Ameri- 
can culture. In a very real sense they are the powers of 
our age. 

Great industrial enterprises are like nations because 
they form distinct communities apart from the com- 
munities in which people live. Most people in industry 
live miles from where they work. After half an hour 
in a car or train, a man finds himself part of a group 
of people in a plant or office which has very little rela- 
tion to the group he knows at home. The things done 
at work, the relationships between men and women, 
the way decisions are made constitute a way of life dis- 
tinctly different from that of the residential community. 
So great is the divide between the industrial community 
and the home community that most wives have never 
spent an hour inside the buildings where their husbands 
work. 

Finally, industry is like a nation because, it is in many 
ways self-sufficient. Visit a big manufacturing plant 
and see. As you approach the plant gates you find uni- 
formed guards waiting. They ask you which of the 
managers has invited you to the plant, make out a pass 
for you, and perhaps supply a guide. Once you cross 
this frontier you find that you are visiting a community 
with its own cafeterias and restaurants, hospital, and 
educational facilities. You may find that it has its own 
bus and railroad systems, power house, and fire depart- 
ment. It has a governmental structure, a code of laws, 
lawyers and a judicial system, its own traditions, its own 
ethics, and even its own language. Listen to a group of 
industrial engineers discussing a problem; they appear 
to be using English, but their language is so specialized 
that an outsider can scarcely understand what they are 
talking about. If a clergyman sits down to eat with an 
ordinary group of steel workers during their lunch 
break, some will be so fearful of offending him with 
their customary language that they will find it difficult 
to contribute anything to the conversation! 

It is not primarily to foreign lands, but to these “new 
nations” around us that the church’s missions of our 
generations must be sent. This is not to suggest that 
we no longer need to be concerned about our sister 
churches around the world. Indeed the situation has 
so changed that the churches overseas now have as much 
to teach us about the Gospel as we have to teach them. 
Neither should we suggest that there are no Christians 
in these “new nations.” Many good Christian laymen 


are already at work in the world of industry. But gen- 
erally they don’t see clearly how to relate their Chris- 
tian faith to their life in industry. 

It is very difficult for us to shift our focus from “for- 
eign” missions to the mission to these great new insti- 
tutions at home. But if it is difficult for us to think in 
a new way about mission, it is also extremely important. 
For these institutions are increasingly coming to domi- 
nate American life. 

Detroit Industrial Mission is a special instrument of 
the church to explore and develop this new mission field. 
It was begun in 1956 by the Rev. Hugh White with the 
support of the Episcopal bishop of Michigan. (Dean 
Sayre of Washington Cathedral has long been chairman 
of the board.) Today the mission operates with a small 
specialized staff of clergymen and laity. The work is 
ecumenical in approach; staff and funds come from 
Episcopal, Presbyterian and Congregational sources. 

Our task is to make contact with men in industry, 
to understand as deeply as we can what their lives in 
industry are like, and to discover with them, through 
many discussions over a long period of time, the mean- 
ing of Christianity for the life of industry. We have 
found that in many men’s minds there is a great gulf 
between Christian faith and daily work. The two are 
far apart. There is no connection. Our job is to help 
men bring together their faith and their work. 


Our tactics for this task are related to those of the 
old-style missionary. He traveled to a distant land to 
carry the Gospel where people lived. Similarly we are 
convinced that the church’s mission to men in industry 
cannot be carried out from the pulpit or the church 
basement. We must leave the church building and go 
where the people are. And so we seek out men where 
they are working. We call on them in shops and offices. 
We lunch with them in cafeterias, on the plant floor, or 
in restuarants near the plant. We talk with men at 
professional associations, union meetings, and conven- 
tions. We demonstrate with our presence that the 
church is interested enough in them and in their life 
to meet them on their own ground, and to face with 
them the issues and problems they face daily. 


The old-style missionary had to learn the language 
of the people to whom he went. We must learn the 
language of the people who work in industry. This is 
not as easy as it sounds, for the language of industry in- 
cludes not only English words and syntax, but also— 
as does any language—a distinctive style and way of 
thinking. People in industry today think pragmatically, 
technologically, and in terms of efficiency and cost. The 
language of industry is naturalistic, and has no room in 
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the dimension of existence we usually call “spiri- 
tual” or “supernatural.” To a frighteningly large de- 
gree, the traditional words and concepts used in the 
churches are simply meaningless when spoken in the 
context of modern industry. Part of the task of De- 
troit Industrial Mission is to find ways of translating 
the essence of the Gospel into words and concepts that 
can break through to confront men once again with the 


Word of God. 


In the course of trying to carry out this mission to 
the men of industry, we have met differing responses. 
Sometimes the response is bewilderment. On the first 
visit to one of Detroit’s large labor unions, a mission 
staff member was wearing a clerical collar. One union 
member sought him out and, a little flustered, pressed 
a five dollar bill into his hand with the words, “Father, 
pray for me!” 


it fo 


On other occasions we meet suspicion 
and hostility. In one of our early discussions a factory 
manager pounded the table and shouted, “How would 
you like us to tell you how to baptize babies?” And 
we have learned how important it is to make it clear 
at the beginning that we don’t intend to tell anyone how 
to run industry, but that we want to affirm men in what 
they are doing and learn with them the Christian mean- 
ing of their work. Yet, despite bewilderment and sus- 


picion, the response in many places has been positive. 
We have won the confidence of many men, and are 
greatly encouraged by their help and support in bring- 
ing together groups of their associates for serious dis- 
cussion, 


In eighteen or twenty places throughout industrial 
Detroit groups of men now gather with the mission for 
discussion on a regular and continuing basis. At a steel 
plant we go in at lunch time with a sandwich and sit 
down to eat and talk with groups of steel workers. We 
talk about work standards and the time study man; or 
whether a shorter work week is the best way to solve an 
unemployment problem. We also meet with a group of 
union officials on Detroit’s West Side. With them we 
discuss how best to apply the UAW’s ideals of racial 
equality to the immediate situation, what the union’s 
role in politics should be, and the human cost of auto- 
mation. With groups of plant managers we discuss 
such issues as how to encourage workers to take re- 
sponsibility and initiative in their work, or how to im- 
prove communication between top management, super- 
visors, and workers. Whatever the particular topic, we 
seek to probe issues that grow directly out of the work 
situation, and are central to it. 


It is true that these subjects are not usually discussed 
in church. It is difficult to rid ourselves of the illusion 


that God is interested primarily in the churchly or reli- 
gious parts of life. Our faith is that God is deeply con- 
cerned with all of life, including such so-called “secular” 
things as wages, promotions, working conditions, and 
collective bargaining—for these are the daily bread-and- 
butter issues facing men in industry. God’s will is 
working itself out in the secular world as well as in the 
church. The purpose of our discussions with men in 
industry is to help them to discover what God’s will is 
and how they can best cooperate with it in the world 
of industrial work. 


Detroit Industrial Mission is small in comparison to 
industry in Detroit. But its importance is far greater 
than its size. It is breaking ground for a new concept 
of mission. The area demanding this new kind of mis- 
sion is broader than industry—for the forces that have 
transformed industry are also at work transforming 
many areas of American life. Education, government, 
welfare, entertainment, health services, the media of 
communication—all these are increasingly dominated by 
large organizations characterized by specialization and 
rationalization. (Even the church itself is not exempt 
from this change.) What is at stake is the creation of 
a new form of the church appropriate to the forms and 
structures of our new society. 


The traditional parish church is not adequate to do 
the whole job. Because of its location, the demands of 
the people upon the minister, the preoccupation with 
children, and the centrifugal pressures of keeping the 
parish organizations going, the ordinary local congrega- 
tion and minister are not able to minister effectively to 
organizational structures such as industry, government, 
or university. The parish churches have an important 
task to accomplish in ministering to the needs of fam- 
ilies and local residential communities, but they must 
be supplemented by other specialized instruments of the 
church designed to minister directly to the needs of men 
in organizational structures. 


The importance of this mission task to the many or- 
ganizational structures of our society is summed up in 
these words of the Right Reverend Richard Emrich, 
bishop of Michigan: “Without a concern for work, with 
a gap between faith and work, the Christian faith must 
be irrelevant to the average man. Work, with its hope 
and fears, joys and sorrows is for him one of the most 
important parts of his life. The weakness of the church 
is revealed in that most moderns believe the Christian 
faith to be largely individual concern, confined to church 
services and family life... . The winning again of the 
lost province of work is, therefore, a matter of life or 
slow death to the church.” 
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Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7-7413 
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A Proposed College 


(continued from page 15) 


Having considered these suggestions, the Executive 
Committee of the Cathedral Chapter on April 18, 1953, 
passed the following resolution: 

Resolved: That the Chapter authorize the Dean 
to explore the possibilities and to formulate ten- 
tative plans for a proposed College of Church 
Musicians which is projected as a possible future 
unit that will take its place along with other Ca- 
thedral institutions. 


Since the initiation of the idea in 1953, favorable in- 
terest in a College of Church Musicians has continued 
to grow but no definite steps have been taken to finance 
and establish it. 

The Board of Trustees of the N. C. A. in October 
1960, expressed their interest in such a college, and un- 
animously passed this resolution: 

That the Trustees approve in principle the estab- 
lishment of a College of Church Musicians at the 
Washington Cathedral and stand ready to give all 
practicable aid by the N. C. A. to such an organi- 


zation. 


The president of the N. C. A. and Mr. Dirksen then 
presented the matter to the Cathedral Chapter and in- 
formed them of the resolution passed by the N. C. A. 
trustees. The chapter re-affirmed its interest in the pro- 
posed college and directed the dean and the N.C.A. 
president, in consultation with Mr. Callaway and Mr. 
Dirksen, to prepare plans for actual establishment of the 
college, for consideration by the chapter. It was stipu- 
lated that plans for financing the project must be based 
on acquiring new sources of revenue; that no attempt 
should be made to divert to the college any funds that 
would normally come into the Cathedral treasury for 
other purposes. 

In preparing these plans, in accordance with the di- 
rective of the chapter, we obviously wish to draw on the 
experience, ideas and suggestions of musicians, music- 
lovers, and friends of the Cathedral throughout the 
United States, both Episcopal and non-Episcopal. We 
hope that everyone who reads this article will discuss it 
with friends and send us any constructive suggestions 
they feel they can contribute. 

In a tentative form, the proposed program now stands 
as follows: 

(1) The college to start slowly with perhaps only a 
single faculty member and a few fellows. This start 
would be considered a pilot program. 
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(2) It is estimated that about $60,000 would be 
needed for a three-year pilot program. This money 
would have to be raised by special contributions. 

(3) One full-time faculty member and director 
would be engaged; to be a person of the highest pro- 
fessional caliber. Occasional or part-time instructors 
might be engaged as needed and as funds were available. 

(4) Five fellows of proven ability and musical back- 
ground would attend the school each year. They would 
be housed together in a house near the Close, rented by 
the college and staffed by a housekeeper-cook. Fees for 
tuition and board would be established. Fellowships 
would not be limited to any particular church denomina- 
tions. 

(5) The program of the college would be carried on 
in cooperation wtih Mr. Callaway and Mr. Dirksen and 
would be on the graduate-school level. It should be so 
arranged, however, that it would not become an addi- 
tional burden to the already fully-occupied Cathedral 
musicians. As the students progress, they would be 
expected to work with and to assist the Cathedral musi- 
cians, to their mutual benefit. Participation by these 
graduate students in the Cathedral music program 
eventually should prove a great service to church music 
in general; when these graduates take up work in 
churches elsewhere. 

(6) The pilot program, if it succeeds, should create 
sufficient interest to finance a larger project. 

This tabulation, as given above, comprises only the 
bare bones of the skeleton. Muscle and tissue will have 
to be filled in, and the life blood of funds-in-hand sup- 
plied. But with our present assets of a great musical 
establishment already existing at the Cathedral, the sup- 
port of the Cathedral Chapter and the N.C.A. trustees, 
and the immense interest in church music of high qual- 
ity existing throughout the country, we feel that the Col- 
lege of Church Musicians can and will be established. 
Provided, of course, that friends of church music, in 
large numbers, will give their support. 


Cathedral Services 


Sunday Services: 8:00 am. Holy Communion; 9:30 a.m. 
Holy Communion and Sermon; 11 a.m. Morning Prayer and 
Sermon (Holy Communion on the first Sunday of the month) ; 
4 p.m. Evensong and Sermon (all-musical service on the last 
Sunday of the month); 5 p.m. Organ Recital on the first 
Sunday of the month. 


Weekday Services: 7:30 a.m. Holy Communion; 12 noon 
Intercessions; 4 p.m. Evensong or Evening Prayer. 


The Bethlehem Chapel is available at all hours for prayer 
and meditation. 


CHARTERED BY CONGRESS 1867 


We invite your use of our complete 


Banking and Trust Facilities 


NATIONAL 
SAVINGS »’ TRUST 
COMPANY 


Main Office: 15th STREET and NEW YORK AVENUE, N.W. 
Capitol Plaza Office: ONE INDIANA AVENUE, N.W. 
Cathedral Office: \DAHO AVENUE ot NEWARK STREET, N.W. 


MemeBer FeperaAt Reserve System 
MemsBer FeperaAt Deposit INSURANCE CORPORATION 


COMPLETE ELECTRICAL SERVICES 


Residential and Commercial 


Repairs Air Conditioners 
Wiring Fans 
Contracting 


a Post and Carriage Lights 


Repairs Keys Duplicated 


Fixture Showroom 


20 Licensed Electricians 
10 Service Trucks 


Randolph W. Reed, Jr., Pres. 
HO 2-4321 HO 2-4321 


ELECTRIC CO. 
1611 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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Through the Faculty 


(continued from page 16) 


Most of these people will be now willing, I think, to 
stand up amidst the lonely crowd of a university and 
be counted as Christians.” 


And another writes: 


“While it is probably too soon to make any definitive 
judgment about the past five weeks, I feel right now 
that they represent the most significant thing that has 
happened to me as a Christian person since I was con- 
firmed. What has happened to my understanding of the 
Christian commitment I can only describe as some kind 
of revelation. The most important parts of our pro- 
gram in bringing this about have been the lectures and 
discussions on Romans and the worship which has been 
inseparable from them. . .What specific effects all this 
may have on my teaching from now on, I can’t venture 
to say, but with God’s grace there will be some differ- 
ences.” 

At the conclusion of one of the 1960 summer schools 
a participant remarked: “During the five weeks I re- 
discovered glimpses of the vision which a decade ago 
had nudged me into becoming a teacher and a scholar. 
To regain that sort of insight—which had gotten lost 
somehow in the day-to-day struggle for position and 
place—is itself sort of phenomenal. . . . The most impor- 
tant revelation of the five weeks was the discovery that 
Christian and secular obligations need not exist in di- 
vided and distinguished worlds, even in the twentieth 
century.” 


At the present time, one hundred and thirty-five col- 
lege and university faculty have attended these summer 
schools since they were begun in 1958. 


Faculty Fellowships 


As an outgrowth of the Faculty Summer Schools, the 
Church Society decided to sponsor Faculty Fellowships 
which enable teachers to spend a full-year in the study 
of theology. These fellowships are awarded to persons 
teaching in fields other than “religion” who understand 
that it is imperative to be well-grounded theologically 
and who wish particularly to explore in depth the Chris- 
tian faith as it related to their vocation as teachers and 
to their specific discipline. After the fellowship year, 
it is clearly understood that the recipient will return to 
full-time teaching in his own field. 


Such study should help a faculty member to be a more 
effective teacher and scholar in his own field. The in- 
sights to be gained about truth, about freedom, and an 
understanding of the classical doctrines of God and man 
should inform and undergird a man in all that he does. 

Dr. Sten H. Stenson who is the first recipient of a 
Faculty Fellowship and who is a professor of philosophy 
at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. has written of 
his year (1960-61) as follows: 

“The kind of work that the Church Society has made 
possible for me is scholarship in the best academic sense: 
intense, unfettered, uninterrupted and relevant both to 
my particular job of teaching philosophy and to the 
broader, incidental function I have as a scholar in con- 
versation with other scholars of my academic commun- 
ity. In addition to the deepening piety which I am ex- 
periencing within myself as a concomitant of my studies, 
I am, I trust, becoming (within the limitations of my 
capacity) the kind of person who can bear effective 
Christian witness of a special sort—i.e., with a scholar’s 
capacity to speak to other teachers and students in the 
language of scholarship, and for the promulgation, 
through argument and publication, of the life of Christ. 
Of course, no amount of learning can supplant humble 
Christian worship—that is the coin of the realm—but, 
in addition, on a contemporary college campus (and 
among ‘intellectuals’ generally), Christian witness must 
also be tough-minded, facile, erudite. It is toward both 
of these ideals—toward Christian Wisdom and toward 
scholarly knowledge about religion—that I, as a Chris- 
tian scholar, am trying to move during my year as a 
Faculty Fellow of the Church Society.” 

The Church Society is convinced that the faculty are 
key people through whom the Gospel can be communi- 
cated on the campus. “Through the faculty—To the 
students” has therefore become a sign to mark the road 


ahead. 
The Rt. Rev. Robert L. DeWitt, president of the 


Church Society, wrote this brief statement summarizing 
the present purpose of the society and the means for 
effecting this purpose: 

“The purpose of the Church Society for College 
Work is to provide a Christian ministry to a generation 
of college students. The means whereby the Church 
Society seeks to effect its purpose is that of pioneering 
ways and means whereby an increasing number of facul- 
ty can see more clearly the relationship between the 
eternal Gospel and their particular academic subject or 
discipline, to the end that they as individuals may minis- 
ter more effectively in and out of the classroom to those 
whom they teach.” 
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George Wharton Pepper 


(cont: ied from page 18) 


hangs. And the reason this is so, I think, is because that 
great church atop the highest pinnacle in the national 
capital, stands for the spiritual vision that his long life 
has refined so exquisitely. A great deal of the Cathedral’s 
witness is due to him who so often encouraged it and so 
arduously forwarded it in all kinds of unromantic 
money-raising ways. 

The man and the church go together: they testify to 
the same. 

At bottom what they are saying is this: that God is 
Almighty. He is the God of the ages—the past, the 
present, and the future. Perhaps it was of this that the 
Senator was thinking as he sat reflectively on that bit of 
scaffolding. Of ancient faith and strength of old 
gathered up in a cathedral he had helped to build, and 
transmitted through it to generations to come. This 
thought, which he himself has so often and in so many 
ways expressed, is a measure of the deepened spirit of 


the man. From the little parish church where he first 
communed with God he has advanced to the mighty 
cathedral, where he is equally familiar with the wideness 
of God’s glory. A few weeks ago, speaking in Philadel- 
phia, the Senator declared: 

I yield to no man in my loyalty to my country 
or my respect for the Government of the United 
States, but I say to you with all the intensity of deep 
conviction that if the United States of America 
survives it will be because of the survival of the 
truths for which Washington Cathedral stands and 
not because of the wisest legislation that will ever 
be enacted by the Congress of the United States or 
by the most judicious decisions which the Supreme 
Court or the United States has rendered or ever 
will render. 

Thus has this man, by the breadth and growth of faith 
in his own life, constantly given scale to the church’s 
vision, and simple loyalty to her mission. I think that 
God must rejoice with the angels at so true and cheerful 
and strong a heart as his! 


The Great Rose Window 
ALL SAINTS CHAPEL 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


The many stained glass windows in this 
chapel, when completed, will comprise 
one of the largest stained glass installa- 
tions ever made; and their illustration of 
biblical stories, the most comprehensive 
in stained glass yet created. 


Designed and Executed by 
J. WIPPELL & CO., LTD., 
Exeter, England, in cooperation with 
the Studios of George L. PAYNE, Inc., 
American Representatives 


We invite your inquiry 
THE STUDIOS OF GEORGE L. PAYNE, INC. 
15 Prince Street, Paterson 27, New Jersey 
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“New Frontiersmen’ 


(continued from page 19) 


Christian’s responsibility in the international community 
today?” Their approach was through Bible discussion 
and study, through specific discussion of the means of 
communicating the Gospel, and through a sharing of 
the ways in which wives and children, and husbands and 
wives can be involved as Christian witnesses abroad. 
These conference participants were dealing with the 
important question of how to be effective new frontiers- 
men in the church’s mission. Such conferences are held 
at numerous times during the year on the Cathedral 
Close and it is the hope of Laymen International and 
the Cathedral that they can be greatly expanded and 


intensified as their need becomes increasingly obvious. 


Awareness 


A letter, received in the office of Laymen International 
recently, puts this matter most vividly and clearly in 
focus. The writer is stationed in San Jose, Costa Rica, 
and expresses a kind of concern that the Christian lay- 
man is learning how to develop and sharpen. “Being a 
Christian certainly influences the way we act, whether at 
home or abroad; but overseas we are judged so much 
more critically than at home. In a foreign country, be- 
cause of our differences in nationality and often in re- 
ligion too, these things are credited or discredited accord- 
ing to the way we meet situations in our everyday living. 
We are what we are because of our birthright and the 
philosophy of life we have built out of it, and what we 
believe—our religious creed—is perhaps the strongest 
single factor of influence in this philosophy. If we have 
a working religion we work for it. Our family life, the 
time we devote to spiritual meditation, our attitude 
towards people (including servants), the time we give 
to social service, or community projects, the interest we 
show in understanding the language and culture of the 
foreign country we temporarily call ‘home’—all these 
things bear witness to the efficacy of our religion. If we 
look for the spark of God in each person we see and 
try to apply Christ’s teachings in all situations, His 
presence will be sensed and respected. I felt this to be 
especially true during my recent visit to the Moslem 
countries.” 


Witnesses 


Certainly an important media for Christian witness is 
in the life of the Christian wife and mother abroad; by 


42 


AN International Laymen conference at St. Albans. 


her alertness to her opportunities for creative witnessing 
she can be a kind of leaven in the society in which she 
finds herself placed (because of her husband’s work), 
that no one else can be. One of the women who partici- 
pated in a conference under the sponsorship of Laymen 
International has written this recently from Ceylon: “By 
virtue of my husband’s position, I have the privilege of 
knowing and working with, if only in a social way, the 
wives of all the government officials in the country. With 
many of them I share a‘common concern for village 
development and child welfare . . . and they are inclined 
to accept me as sincere and as one of them in the 
common endeavor. Already, my personal position in the 
Anglican Church here, both Anglo-Catholic and Evan- 
gelical, is pretty good. Through Rashid and Aktar 
Ibrahim of Pakistan, we have made many friends among 
the Muslim and Hindu community, and the Indonesian 
ambassador has given the word out that we are to be 
trusted to try to understand the needs of the country 
itself, and not just agents of a foreign power out to 
‘exploit’ either religiously or economically. And He is 
using me already to pray for and with all types of 
people, and to answer their sincere questions about the 
aims of our nation and character of the Christian church 
in America (they have known much persecution from 
‘Christians’ during the last four centuries). Here, as 
elsewhere, they do not fear Jesus and yearn for all the 
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‘signs following them that believe;’ a two hour conversa- 
tion with a Bikku (Buddhist monk) in Colombo was a 
spiritual experience for us both . . . and I presented the 
person of the Risen Jesus without fear or hesitance, 


while he shared the beauties of the Buddha with me. 


“A Hindu astrologer, to whom I was taken by the 
Buddhist wife of one of my husband’s counterparts, 
consulted my stars and diagnosed me as another Annie 
Besant! I confided to him that Jesus had freed me from 
bad Karma and fear of negative influences. 

“The other night my husband and I talked for four 
hours to a violent and influential Marxist, one of the 50 
most dangerous in the world during WW-2 (by his 
own statement), at the home of the CARE director 
here. We decided he was dangerous, all right, but were 
astonished to discover that he had been trying for years 
to get to America; he came to his present conviction by 
first being enchanted by America and our Bill of Rights. 
All he really knows about us is what he has learned 
through Marx, Engels, Trotsky and Communist propa- 
ganda years ago. He knows more since last Friday, but 
he still is angry with us because he says America doesn’t 
fit her action to her pronouncements.” 

Another wife and mother who has been in touch with 
Laymen International since its beginning has written this 
from an Arab country in the Middle East: “. . . Church 
School for the children, which I have first on Friday 
mornings, has been going well and they also have greatly 
enjoyed C. S. Lewis’s Narmian Chronicles, a series of 
about five books for children which I have been reading 
aloud to them and which I can highly recommend to 
you for any family with children around the ages 8 to 9. 
I find also that even our seven year old enjoys stories 
from the R.S.V., read aloud; Old Testament is what I’ve 
been doing as their church school work is in the New 
Testament.” 
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Implications 


The implications of Laymen International’s program 
are far reaching indeed; and those of us who have been 
close to it on the Cathedral Close are aware of the fact 
that we are just at the beginning of a most important 
adventure in the development of a keener sense of rela- 
tionship between the life and work of our laity in the 
international community and the mission of their church. 
As these people come back into the parish life of our own 
nation, as we enter into pastoral relationships with them 
and as we begin to understand more clearly with them, 
the meaning and nature of their work and the oppor- 
tunities which are provided them for deep religious dis- 
cussions with individuals with whom they have contact 
abroad, we are opening up many doors for our serious 
thought and prayers. Certainly there is no area in the 
developing programs of our church’s life that is more 
appropriately centered at the Cathedral; and there is, to 
our mind, no more important area for us to be concerned 
with. Indeed, we are becoming more and more aware of 
the meaning of that glorious passage in St. Paul’s Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, when St. Paul says, “He has 
committed to us all the ministry of reconciliation.” 
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CONGEHS 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 

dral in the last fifty years and has 

had the privilege of serving the Na- 

tional Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


OUR NEW PLANT 
437 NEW YORK AVE. N.W. 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


(Yale Laundry) 


Fine Ury Cleaning 


THE FINEST COSTS NO MORE 


For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service ... reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 

. . Our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 


a century of service 


JOSEPH 


GAWLER’S 


SONS, INC. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


1756 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. (Just West of the White House) 


Telephone: NAtional 8-5512 








Collectors’ Choice 


(continued from page 27) 


Discendi, Amor, Santo by Bianco da Siena around 1367, 
It is set to the tune, Down Ampney by Ralph Vaughan 
Williams. 

Jerusalem the Golden is one of a group of hymns 
drawn from the English translation made by John 
Mason Neale in 1851 of the Medieval Latin satire, De 
Contemptu Mundi by Bernard of Cluny around 1145, 
The tune was composed by Alexander Ewing in 1853, 
Originally in triple rhythm, it was adapted in its present 
form to this text in 1861 by William Henry Monk. 

Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us is an anonymous 
children’s hymn first published in 1836 in Dorothy Ann 
Thrupp’s Hymns for the Young. The tune, Sicilian 
Mariners, is a folk song published in 1792 almost simul- 
taneously in Germany, England and America, although 
there is no early Italian record of it. 

O Worship the King, All Glorious Above by Robert 
Grant, 1833, is based on earlier metrical versions of 
Psalm 104. The tune, Hanover, is by William Croft. 

Lord of All Hopefulness, Lord of All Joy was writ- 
ten by the poet and author, the late Jan Struther, well 
known for her World War II novel, Mrs. Miniver. 
The words were written in 1931 to go with the tune, 
Slane, the name of a hill in County Meath, Ireland, 
where St. Patrick lit his Easter Even fire challenging 
the heathen King Loegaire. Slane originally was the old 
Irish folk song, With My Love Come on the Road. 

Now Thank We All Our God is one of the most 
famous of German chorales. Its successive stanzas voice 
first thanksgiving, then prayer, and finally doxology. 

The album, either monophonic or stereophonic, may 
be ordered from the Curator’s Office, Washington 
Cathedral, Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 
Order form is on page 48. 


State Flag Roster—September 17-December 10 


Every Sunday the flag of one of the fifty states of 
the Union is carried in ecclesiastical procession at 
Washington Cathedral services and special prayers for 
the government and people of that state are offered at 


the Cathedral altar. 


The schedule for the next four months follows: 


September 17—Colorado November 5—Utah 
September 24—North Dakota November 12—Massachusetts 
October 1—South Dakota November 19—Oklahoma 
October 8—Montana November 26—New Mexico 
October 15—Washington December 3—Arizona 
October 22—Idaho December 10—Alaska 
October 29—Wyoming 


Fall, 1961 


My Day 


(continued from page 21) 


there. The last speaker was Mrs. Thoseby who gave a 
glowing report of the accomplishments of the Friends for 
the year and a special report of the history of our gift. 

Now it was 5:30 but at least 400 Friends remained for 
a concert by the boys of the school, and a very impressive 
concert it was. 


Sherry at the deanery followed for us and representa- 
tive Friends of Canterbury. I walked to the deanery with 
a Mr. Campbell. It was the lovely time of evening, 
shadows in the garden, and everything smelt so good. He 
told me of the many bombings in World War II, of the 
fire bombs that destroyed the library, and of the love of 
the townspeople for the cathedral. They made it their first 
responsibility after a raid to be sure the cathedral was 
intact, before worrying about their homes. At the dean- 
ery we were welcomed by the dean and his attractive wife. 

It was after 8 before we left for Lady Allenbys at 
Sellinge. It had been a long day, but one of inspiration 
and renewed faith. 

Each cathedral seems to assume a personality and 
Canterbury is old and wise. It’s absorbed its historical 
past, but accepted the present. Our kneelers and the 
Bossanyi windows fit in well, and add to its dignity and 
awareness of the fact one must move forward to truly 
live. 


oustaining Fund 


(continued from page 26) 


laymen in the area was undertaken. Starting with modest 
beginnings and a goal of $20,000, the fall sustaining 
fund campaigns have year by year met the growing needs 
of the ministry and outreach of the Cathedral. 

In every year, the goal has been reached and over- 
scribed by a substantial amount. The budget for the 
fiscal year ending next June is $541,000. Of this amount, 
the workers in the sustaining fund campaign have under- 
taken to raise $90,000 or 16% of the total budget. 

This is a bare minimum requirement, leaving no mar- 
gin for unforeseen contingencies, or desirable extension 
of the Cathedral’s service. If every reader of the Age 
will remember this and give his support, we have every 
reason to be confident that this goal, which is the same 
as last year, will be substantially exceeded. 
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The (Cathedral c4ge 


Complete Banking and 


Trust Services 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: 
15th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 


ConveNniENT City-Wipe BANKING OFFICES 


Member Federal Reserve System Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Since 1890 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


Security brought the first covered moving van to 
Washington in 1891 to give proper care to your 
grandmother's furniture when moving. Security still 
provides very fine equipment and methods to make 
your move a pleasant and safe experience. 


Security Storage Company 
af Washington 


Established 1890 as the Safe Deposit and Storage Department 
of the American Security and Trust Company 


General Offices and Suburban Depository 
Principal Depository 5140 River Road 
1140 Fifteenth St., N.W. Bethesda, Md. 


Telephone All Locations: District 7-4040 


C. A. Aspinwall, Chairman Philip Larner Gore, President 


Washington Cathedral Choir of Men and Boys 
“SING MY SOUL” 
Album of Sacred Music 
Side |: Motets and Chants Side ||: © Hymns 
PAUL CALLAWAY, director 


Richard Dirksen, organist 


Raymond A. Toense, soloist 
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e Curator’s Office 


Washington Cathedral 
Mount St. Alban 


Washington 16, D. C. 
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ase send me the new album, “Sing My Soul,” recorded by the Washington Cathedral Choir of Men and Boys. 
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